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Since 1918. . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
bo nutritonal research and to education in the use of dairy products, 
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Its manufacture... 


in three acts 





Butter! Ah-h! The golden crowning touch to so many dishes. And it’s a 
food of such universal importance that it must be produced in millions 
of pounds daily, Most of us accept it as a matter of course 


with only the faintest knowledge of the steps necessary to produce 


it or the extreme care in protecting its natural, wholesome goodness. 


Scene 1: 4-legged factories. We all know 
butter is made from cream, the natural 
fat of milk which is supplied by the dairy 
cow. The present day cow is a highly per- 
fected, improved ‘‘milk factory” result- 
ing from years of improved breeding, 
care, protection and scientific perfection. 


Scene 2: Ever so carefully! Cream separa- 
tors rapidly take off the cream which is 
shipped in large cans to modern, clean 
creameries, where it is weighed, tested 
for butterfat, graded for flavor and made 
ready for pasteurization. Efficient, sani- 
tary machines guard quality throughout 
all operations. 


Scene 3: Hot and cold running cream. 
After proper pre-warming the cream is 
quickly pasteurized, using the most mod- 
ern, ingenious automatic machines, to 
safeguard health and to maintain its fine 
natural quality. After pasteurizing, the 
cream is cooled . . . for the churn. 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Scene 4: So This is butter! From the cool- 
ing vats the cream is pumped through 
glass lined pipes into efficient barrel-like 
revolving churns. Paddles inside turn 
and help to churn the cream into little 
yellow butter balls. Then the buttermilk 
is drained, the butter is washed and the 
salt worked into it. 


Scene 5: Round or square, it’s always 
good! The butter is sent in parchment 
paper-lined tubs and boxes to harden in 
the refrigerator (some goes to market 
direct) .. . after which it passes through 
automatic cutting and packaging ma- 
chines, emerging as prints, rolls and 
quarters ready for the consumer. 


Scene 6: It’s a science! Throughout this 
entire process constant laboratory testing 
safeguards butter’s freshness and natural 
goodness. A machine is now being de- 
veloped which performs a// the processes 
of pasteurizing, churning, tempering, 
cutting and packaging in a continuous 
operation. Butter making today is in- 
deed a controlled scientific achievement. 


For Further Study See: 


1. “Fundamentals of Dairy Science,” 2nd Ed., by asso- 
ciates of Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 


2. “Milk & Milk Products,” by Eckles, Combs and 
Macy, 3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw Hill Book Co. 


3. ““Butter—Its Production, Manufacture, Food Value’’ 
and “Butter Whys.’’ Write for your sample copy— 
National Dairy Council, Dept. PHE-947, 111 N. Canal 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Also see Listing No. 43 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement. 393 
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EASIER HOME ECONOMICS TEACHING WITH THE 
WESTINGHOUSE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT PLAN? 


Here is truly modern, quality equipment to ease your investment, you get new appliances each year, for a 
teaching! Plus, tested demonstrations and practical period of five years, so that your classes always benefit 
teaching aids that actually support that equipment to by the newest developments. Your school officials will 
provide you with real teaching help. In addition, the like the simplicity of the program, the quality, depend- 
Westinghouse Home Economist in your area can ability and economy of the 5-year plan. 


assist you in your planning. Yet our School Equipment 


Plan is not expensive. At the low cost of the original 
SEND FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


See Coupon Section 51 


ADDRESS Us: 


¢/o WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Mrs. Julia Kiene, 246 East Fourth Street, Mansfield, Ohio. : ; « 
Miss Grace Deibig, 40 Wall Street, New York 5, New York. 
Miss Audrey Goodling, 3001 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. es OUuUSE 
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OMETIMES teachers underestimate 

the continuing influence they have 

on their pupils. This point was 
brought home to me with a pleasant 
thrill last month when I visited the farm 
home of a former pupil. I had not seen 
Edith in fourteen years and rather ques- 
tioned how good a teacher I had been 
that first year out 
of college. But as 
she proudly mar- 
shalled her son and 
four daughters to 
“meet Miss Stover” 
she said, “I never 
could) have’ man- 
aged without what 
I learned from 
you,” 

Education for 
Homemaking in 
New Zealand is described on page 412 
by Elizabeth Gregory, Dean of the 
Home Science Faculty at the University 
of Otago, Dunedin. Dr. Gregory, a na- 
tive New Zealander, received her Ph.D. 
in Biochemistry at the University of 
London in 1933. Six years later she 
visited the U.S.A. while holding a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. She gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Miss Margaret W. White in 
the preparation of this article. 

The happy character illustrations for 
Bulletin Boardom on pages 416 and 417 
were sketched by Alice E. Morris of 
Watertown, Illinois, sister of the teach- 
er-author, Mavis E. Williams. Mrs. Wil- 
liams also has the distinction of being 
flown to and from school by her air- 
minded husband. 





Elizabeth Cregory 


+ 


The Clothing, Textiles and Good 
Grooming section opens on page 419 
with a survey of fall styles, Patterned for 
You, by Ruthanna Russel. In the same 
section Mary Brown, new contributing 
editor of our new Good Grooming page, 
says, You Are the Model, and Hazel 
Thompson Craig offers Part I of a series 
of four Historic Costume Charts. These 
charts were developed in answer to re- 
peated requests from teachers who had 
used Mrs. Craig’s Period Furniture 
Charts and wanted similar charts in the 
costume field. 


+ 


Helen Eckhoff, author of Gas Ranges 
—a Three Part Story of Features, Uses 
and Care, pages 430-432, has had a 
varied career. After graduation from 
Syracuse University, she did Home Serv 


396 


ice work before joining the Home Eco- 
nomics Staff of Roberts and Mander 
Stove Company in Hatboro, Pennsyl- 
vania. When war stopped range produc- 
tion, she joined the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune Home Institute to 
do kitchen testing. From there she went 
to McCall’s magazine to become Assist- 
ant Editor of Household Equipment. 
Now Mrs. Eckhoff is retired and likes to 
combine homemaking with free lance 
writing. This is the first of a series of 
articles she is writing for Practical Home 
Economics. Next month she will tell 
you about electric ranges—new features, 
use and care. 


+ 


There’s a new feature—Recipe of the 
Month—on page 433, frontispiece for 
the Better Food and School Lunch Sec- 
tion. 

Be like the ant and not the grass- 
hopper, admonishes Evelyn Platt in her, 

You Can Take It 
¥ With You If You 
CAN. Directors for 
peach canning are 
given and also good 
jam and _ jelly re- 
cipes. Pages 434 
and 435. 

For that extra 
something that 
adds zest to food 
see what Jean Kel- 
ler has to suggest in her Delight With 
Spice on page 436. This will put you 
right in the mood for A Spicy Story on 
page 437. 

Frequently called the country’s favor- 
ite dessert, apple pie is given top billing 
by Lily Haxworth 
Wallace in her ar- 
ticle, Really Good 
Apple Pie on page 
438. 

Shopping in the 
Bahamas is as dif- 
ferent from shop- 
ping in the U.S.A. 
as night and day. 
Sally Davis tells us 
all about it on 
page 439 when she says, No Super Mar- 
kets in Nassau. 

Autum suggests flower corsages to 
Betty Kramer Duncan who _ presents 
classroom plans for food and favors for 
An Autumn Brunch, page 440. 

Orpha Mae Thomas who tosses a 
Challenge to School Lunch Managers on 
page 441 was born in Ohio but educated 
in Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and New 





Helen Eckhoff 


Orpha Mae Thomas 
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Letters to the Editor 
Dear Miss Stover: 

We were glad to receive your letter 
and to know that there is a possibility 
of securing reprints of the entire series 
of Miss Flora Rose’s articles. 

The history of home economics has 
been hashed and re-hashed many times, 
but Miss Rose’s approach is completely 
unique and the material can be exceed. 
ingly helpful to home economists during 
these days of transition. 

Practical Home Economics has a rare 
opportunity to be helpful in this pro- 
fessional field by making available this 
series of articles. We are glad to know 
that you are contemplating doing so. 

Claribel Nye 
State Home Demonstration Leader 
Berkeley 4, California 


Cover Comment 
To the Editor: 

We are tired of women’s pictures for 
covers. . . . The modernistic covers on 
Better Food were such a relief and very 
attractive. Mrs. Elsie Boatman 

Director of Food Service 
University of Hawaii 


What type of cover do you like? Do 
you like photographs such as those used 
on the cover of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics during the past year or would 
you prefer a change? Please let us 
know. We welcome your suggestions, 


—The Editor 





York. At present Assistant Professor ol 
Institution Management and _ Assistant 
Manager of Teachers College cafeteria, 
Columbia University, Dr. ‘Thomas iS 
active in a good many professional or- 
ganizations. Just off the press is her new 
book, A Scientific Basis for the Design 
of Institution Kitchens. 

Quantity Menus and Recipes for the 
School Lunch, prepared by Marion 
Cronan, are featured on pages 412-443. 
These menus are carefully planned to 
provide lunches that are nutritious, eco 
nomical and comparatively simple to 
prepare. All recipes are pupil-tested for 
appetite appeal. You can plan on these 
menu and recipe suggestions fo! each 
month of the school year. Write Miss 
Cronan, in care of Practical Home 
Economics, if you want specific qual 
tity recipes or if you have a favorite 
school lunch recipe to pass on to others: 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
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lwo great cleaners-One great name 


HOOVE 


Now, you can pick the type of Hoover the new Hoover Cylinder Cleaner. It’s 
Cleaner you prefer. For now there are two — your choice, in a Hoover—the name pre- 
basic types of Hoover Cleaners—the fa- ferred 2 to 1 over any other! See these 
mous Hoover Triple-Action Cleaner and great new cleaners at your dealer’s. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North Canton, Ohio 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 


FA 


i\in'e 
















NEW HOOVER 
TRIPLE-ACTION CLEANER 


It beats... as it sweeps... as it cleans* 





It stands up to you—easy to roll—and 


Hoover’s exclusive "Positive Agitation” x: a ANG 1 
gets rugs deep-down clean. Keeps col- /| hl A) 
ors bright. Prolongs rug life. Picks up | yaa 
pesky dog hairs. Available with clean- Z Sw 
ing tools, including Mothimizer, in new Cleaning tools in 
handy kit. new handy kit— 


clean everywhere 
in the room quick- 
ly and easily. 
Converts in- You clean high ZX Z 


stantly for up with ae 
above-the- _— sion tools that ea) 


Model 28 soe floor cleaning. reach where 
n Just plug inthe you can't. 
tool you need. 
~w 
1 ‘a 


NEW HOOVER CYLINDER CLEANER 
lt cleans by powerful suction 


You never saw such a convenient 
and easy-to-use cylinder cleaner. 
Keeps your furnishings clean and 
fresh so easily and simply. Store it 
“end up” in small space. Hoover 
Cylinder Cleaner, Model 50, comes 
So easy to carry or complete with cleaning tools in new, 
store! All your clean- handy kit. Hoover Mothimizer and 
ing tools in handy kit. sprayer included at no extra cost. 





y No stooping to Nothing toremove Wa. Che 
\7 attach or detach from cleaner to Yj 

hose. Just flick empty dirt. Just / \ I\\ 

toe release. touch toe release 

of Dirt Ejector and 


\ 
\ a dirt shakes out. 
@ 
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Model 50 


See Hoover coupon on page 43 for 
special teaching aids, classroom helps. 











News Notes 





OME ECONOMICS has now en- 

tered the field of television in the 

New York City area. The Swift 
Home Service Club, Martha Logan pre- 
siding, is aired each Friday from one 
to one thirty P.M., EDT, from WNBT, 
key station of the proposed NBC tele- 
vision network. Sharing the spotlight 
with Martha Logan are Jinx Falkenburg 
and her husband, newsman Tex Mc- 
Crary. 

The Swift Home Service Club fea- 
tures a balanced program of food, fash- 
ion and home decoration suggestions. 
The Martha Logan on the program is 
Margaret Waggoner of Peoria, Illinois, 
who received her B.S. degree from Iowa 
State College and has recently com- 
pleted work on a master’s degree at 
Columbia University. 


Alumni Merit Award 

The fifth woman graduate of Iowa 
State College to receive an alumni Merit 
Award for outstanding professional serv- 
ice is Faith Fenton of Ithaca, N_ Y. 
Inaugurated in 1932, the award this 
year was presented by the Iowa State 
College Alumni Club of Chicago. 

Miss Fenton is associate professor of 
foods and nutrition at Cornell Univer- 
sity. Her principal field-of activity has 
been the study of retention of nutritive 


values in frozen and dehydrated foods. 
Much of her work has been done in con- 
nection with Dr. D. K. Tressler of the 
General Electric Company during the 
development of Frigidaire equipment 
and devices. 


AVA Convention 

Members of the American Vocational 
Association can look forward this year 
to meeting in the scenic city of Los 
Angeles. The general theme of the home 
economics part of the convention will 
be, Education: What For? Production, 
Distribution, Consumption. Convening 
from December 15 to 18, the Association 
has planned section programs, school 
visitations and trips to industries and 
other places of interest. 

Hotel reservations may be obtained 
by writing to Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1151 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles 15, California. 


School Lunch Workshop 

How to help rural teachers serve a 
school lunch in isolated and poorly 
equipped Negro schools is the problem 
which brought about a school lunch 
workshop in Oklahoma. The _ State 
School Lunch Office believed that as- 
sistance should be given these teachers 





Dates to Remember 


September 1—Labor Day 

October 13-17—The Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia 

October 31—Hallowe’en 

November 13-15—Food Service Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

December 15-18—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Hotel Bilt. 
more, Los Angeles, California 

December 25—Christmas Day 











in the form of demonstrations of simple 
meal planning and preparation. The 
home economics department of Langs. 
ton University, the colored A. & M. Col- 
lege of Oklahoma, conducted the three 
(Continued on page 454) 








ARY C, BLODGETT, State Super- 
l visor of Home Economics Eduea- 
tion in Connecticut, resigned and _ re- 
turned to her old family home in Rush- 
ville, New York in September 1946, She 
has spent the year doing some of the 
things for which there was no time in 


Mary C. Blodgett 


Educational Advisor to PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


a worker’s day: rest, a two months’ visit 
in Mexico during the cold weather and 
a new study of flowers and plants for 
her garden and yard. 

Miss Blodgett was graduated from 
Cornell University in 1918 and received 
an M.S. degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1925. She has also studied at 
Iowa State College and Colorado State 
College. She began her teaching at 
Colorado State College and later be- 
came State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in that State. In 
1931 Miss Blodgett became a member 
of the State Department of Education 
Staff in Hartford, Connecticut, and ac- 
cepted the responsibility for the super- 
vision of the Home Economics program 
for that state. 

There have been many and rapid 
changes during the fifteen years of her 
service in Connecticut, The years of de- 
pression, low income’ budgets and 
teachers seeking employment were fol- 


lowed by the war, teacher scarcity, vic- 
tory gardens, canning projects, war 
materials, no replacement of school 
equipment, the accelerated _ teacher 
training program, the rationing of ga‘ 
and food, family dislocation, war 
brides and babies. The supervisor and 
teachers were active in helping with 
these problems—opening canning cen- 
ters, offering instruction for out-of- 
school youth and adults, improvising 
equipment and taking an essential part 
in solving the problems affecting the 
homes and family members. 

During the past seventeen years Miss 
Blodgett has been a worthy member of 
the board of educational advisors ' 
whom the editor turns for inspiration 
and guidance. It is with regret that 
we allow Miss Blodgett to resign her 
place on the board. At the same time 
we are glad she will be enjoying the 
leisure she has so capably earned. 

—RB. M. Stover, [ditor 


— 
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Ord th textile t hi id 
Four valuable booklets on fabrics and clothing are available for distribution to 
7 students. In addition, teachers may obtain visual aid material and source data for 
> y . . . . 
lessons. We suggest that you select those that fit in with your teaching plans. By 
ordering now, they can be shipped to arrive when you want them. 
r FOR TEACHERS 
1. “Production and Distribution” Chart: 3. “Fabric Cards”: 
rng A chart which graphically portrays the production A group of swatched index cards 
im. and distribution of Celanese* chemicals, textiles giving construction, major uses 
wil and plastics from raw material stage through the and characteristics of Celanese* 
manufacturing steps, to final markets and products. fabrics of synthetic yarn. 
\ssocia- 2. “Window Shopping”: 4. “Cellulose Acetate Process and Products”: 
Hotel, A 16 page book with many full color illustrations A chart clearly outlining each step in the manu- 
which suggests window treatments for the home and facture of cellulose acetate textiles and plastics. 
; serves as a guide to drapery styles and fabrics. 
ational 
| Bilt. 3. “The Principal Textile Fibres”: 
A large wall chart to aid the class in studying production fig- 
ures, characteristics and appearance of each major textile fibre. 
FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE 
. 6. “Care of Clothing”: 8. “Tag and Label” booklet: 
L a This booklet contains suggestions An aid to shopping. this booklet tells 
ed for the proper care and handling what identification to look for in 
ae of your wardrobe. selecting fabrics and clothing. 
7. “What You Should Know 9. “What You Should Know 
About Knit Fabrics” About Spun Fabrics” 
=_ An introductory booklet on knit A brief outline on the characteristics 
lingerie and dress fabrics. of this important group of fabrics. 
*Re U.S. Pat. OfF 
y, vie- 3 . P PERO ee area ae - 3 
war CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
school . 
a PLEASE MAIL THIS COUPON TO ————————.—.—.. 
yf gas : 
war Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
J = Please send me the following material, without charge. Ship to arrive about: 
with | 
cen ( date) 
ut-of- 
vising Check items you desire: 
{ — 
— FOR TEACHERS: FOR GENERAL CLASSROOM USE: 
, (state number in class) 
Miss I 3 6 (No ) 8 No. ) 
er of 
rs 10 2 | 7 (No ) y (No ) 
ation Z 
that a 
her : 
time Name 
, the 
School. Street 
‘or 
— City Zone State 
AICS SEPTEMBER, 1947 Also see Listing No. 78 and coupon in Praciical Coupon Supplement Y 








The Story of 





— Menstruation 


A 10-minute 
se =. Sn 3 iMovie with sound 
aw isney la 


SPONSORE 
DRED BY KOTEX* PRODUCT 
s 
| 


of Teen-Age Gis 













From THE JOURNAL of the American into the schools should course be 
Medical Association - “This excellent accompanied by e teache s guide an 
film (The Story of Menstruation ) is in- py the pam ets ‘V Personally 
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As one teacher commented, “The 
picture portrays peautifully and un- 
hase of a normal girl's 


emotionally 4 P 
life. It covers in ten 
more subject matter 
could handle in forty-five 
with careful preparation. 

Students Applavd — The reaction of 
students is deeply gratifying- Girls par- 
in discussion readily ask 
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minutes, even 
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Are Enthusiastic “Tm glad 
r had the opportunity of 
seeing this film. | wish I could have 
seen such a film when I was a girl” 
that has been the reaction of hundreds 
of parents at PTA meetings where the 
film has been shown. 
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Books in Review 





A Treasury of Play Ideas 
for Tiny Tots 

By Caroline Horowitz 

Hart Publishing Co., New York 

Price $1.00 Pp. 96 1947 

If you are responsible for the enter- 
tainment of children from two to six, 
this book should pay for itself many 
times over. The play ideas described, 
and illustrated in color, are all very 
simple in both construction and mate- 
rials. Clothespins, a cake of soap, lima 
beans, paper, string, buttons, peanuts 
shells, create a toy or game that will 
keep a child fascinated for hours. There 
are also several suggestions for party 
games, with the emphasis on fun not 
competition, and ideas for quiet stay-in- 
bed activities. 

Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARPI 


Textile Fibers 
By J. Merritt Matthews, Edited 
by Herbert R. Mauersberger 
John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 
Price $12.50 Pp. 1133 1947 


For some forty-three years Matthews’ 
Textile Fibers has guided members of 
the textile industry and students of tex- 
tiles. ‘The new fifth edition, while based 
on the earlier editions of the late Dr. 
Matthews, has been almost entirely re 
written under the editorship of Herbert 
Mauersberger and a technical advisory 
and review board of forty-seven leading 
textile technologists. Mr. Mauersberger 
is textile consultant and technical edi 
tor of the Rayon Textile Monthly. 

\s in previous editions, individual 
chapters are devoted to physical, micro 
scopical and chemical properties of each 
fiber. All the man-made fibers, both 
commercial and experimental, are de 
scribed fully as well as the natural 
fibers. Consideration is given to then 
history, use and adaptation, economics, 
methods of testing, quantitative analysis 
and qualitative identification. Since the 
fourth edition was published in 1924 
many new chapters have necessarily 
been prepared for this new edition. 
These include discussions of fur fibers, 
bristles and down; regenerated cellulosic 
fibers; acetate rayon and_ cellulose 
esters; glass fibers and filaments; fiber 
identification methods; quantitative an 
alysis; fiber testing methods; sources and 
chemical properties of cellulose; new 
synthetic fibers, filaments and yarns. 
Where the authors have felt that dis 
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cussion is not complete extra references 
have been suggested. 

Th book has 351 illustrations, many 
of which are new, and some 333 tables 
and graphs. Complete bibliographies 
have been prepared for each chapter as 
a new feature of this edition, and there 
is a comprehensive subject index. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


The Story of Wool 

By William F. Leggett 

Chemical Publ. Co., Bklyn., N. Y. 

Price $5.00 Pp. 300 1947 

This unusual and valuable reference 
book presents facts mostly about sheep 
and sheep’s wool but includes many 
other animals which produce hair for 
today’s clothing. 

The facts included are biological, his- 
torical, sociological, with many interest- 
ing statements about the significance of 
words. ‘That extensive research prepared 
for the writing is plainly apparent; the 
bibliography shows the widely varied 
sources. 

As country by country is taken up, 
chronological order is followed in each 
case. The United States, England and 
Australia have longer treatment than 
other countries; the pure bred Merino 
dominates every modern picture. 

—Reviewed by Jessie CAPLIN 


A Cook Book 
for 

Boys and Girls 
By 

Irma S. Rombauet 

sobbs- Merrill 
Company, N.Y.C. 
Price $2.50 Pp. 243 1946 


Phat boys and girls love to cook is an 
established fact—but that they often suc 
ceed only in rendering chaotic then 
mothers’ tidy kitchens is also an unfor 
tunately well known truth. Irma S. Rom- 
bauer, author of The Joy of Cooking, 
believes children can cook given the 
proper direction and proceeds to often 
this guidance in her latest volume, 4 
Cook Book for Boys and Girls. 

Simple—yet not condescendingly so 
the book gives a complete coverage of 
every phase of cooking including a de 
scription of utensils, list of definitions 


of cooking terms and processes, many 








recipes, of course, and an abundance of 
well-thought-out advice. 

Since the recipes are given plenty of 
space and the ingredients are printed in 
bold face type, youngsters should have 
little trouble in following directions. 
The book would be an ideal supple- 
mentary reference for a junior high 
school foods class and the perfect gift 
for youngsters interested in “cooking 
somethin’ good.” 

—Reviewed by EVELYN Piatt 


The New Connecticut 
Cookbook 
Harper and Brothers, N. Y. C. 
Price $3.00 Pp. 338 1947 


Here is a book with charm, flavor and 
recipes as varied as the tastes of the 
several hundred Connecticut residents 
who have contributed to it. Compiled 
by the Westport Woman’s Club, the 
book is a successor to the Connecticut 
Cookbook brought out during the war 
to give helpful suggestions on ways of 
meeting food shortages. The first book 
contained 534 recipes. The new volume 
has 734 and covers everything from 
appetizers to outdoor cooking. Included 
are sect ions on sour cream ¢ ooker y, 
wines and seasonings, herbs and_ buffet 
specials. 

Recipes are both regional and inte 
national in character. Lily Pons offers 
crepes de bouef; Clare Booth Luce, 
shrimp jambalaya; Ruth McKenny, 
strawberries romanoff; and Lawrence 
Tibbett, Though 
many other recipes come from celebri- 


chicken — casserole. 
ties, the majority are from local home- 
makers who are known for their culinary 
skill. No little part of the charm of this 
cookbook is due to the many _ illustra- 
tions drawn especially for the edition 
by thirty-nine members of Westport’s 
celebrated art colony. 


Large Quantity Recipes 

By Dorothy Glenn 

National Association of Retail 

Grocers, Chicago 

Price $3.50 Pp. 140 1947 

Although these recipes are particular: 
ly written for delicatessen departments 
of retail stores, many are easily adap- 
table for school lunch managers. Several 
hot dishes are included but the majority 
of recipes are for salads, molded sa! ids 
and desserts, cold) dishes, mayonnaise 
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RER!Y 


When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and 
sheets. let Cannon’s new teaching-learning aids make 
your work easier! 

Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts 
shown below (they're 22” x 34”). Students can feel 
and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- 


Illustrated teaching aids 
on towels and sheets 


rics which are attached to the charts. 

Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 
books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 
ject interestingly and thoroughly. 


Figu) 2 out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 











A The surface loops or pile do 
BR the drying. Each loop, a tiny 
sponge, absorbs moisture. 


Two of the three 
towel charts. 





Also: How to launder 
Terry Towels 


The uncerweave does the 





~ wearing. It is the towel’s 
backbone or strength. 


_ 











Two of the three 
sheet charts. 


BACK FLLEO 
USEING ~ 





Also: How to Buy 
the Right Size Sheets. | 














New Towel Textbook! Includes information on history and 
background of towels, how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, 


laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 


New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of 
sheets. sheet types, manufacture, how to tell quality, buying 
points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 
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A TERRY (TURKISH) TOWEL 


HAS TWO JOBS: 







HOW TERRY IS WOVEN 


Enlarged view showing how 
the loops in terry are formed by 
an extra setof warp lengthwise 
threads slackened or loosened 
during weaving to form the pile 








THERE ARE FOUR TYPES OF MUSLIN SHEETS: 





THERE ARE TWO TYPES OF PERCALE SHEETS: 








BUYING GUIDE FOR 
TERRY (TURKISH) TOWELS 
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70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 


Also see Listing No. 77 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 403 








Audio-Visual Teaching At 


lds 





as so necessary a part of the educa- 

tional equipment that a National 
Film Library has been established. The 
3000 films available are loaned free of 
charge to any school, public or private, 
or to any organization which has a suit- 
able projector and a competent operator. 

Films ordered from the library by the 
teacher arrive by mail not later than 
the Friday of the week before they are 
to be shown. They need not be returned 
until eight days later. This gives the 
teacher ample opportunity to study the 
film beforehand, to fit it in with nor- 
mal class work and to show it as many 
times as needed. 

Walter Harris, Supervisor of Teach- 
ing Aids in New Zealand, says the teach- 
ers tend to laugh at the term ‘“Audio- 
Visual Education” as a rather pompous 
fad, but that in practice they use any- 
thing they can to make their teaching 
more realistic. 


ILMS in New Zealand are regarded 
) 


Filmstrips versus Movies 


A new trend in visual education is be- 
ing followed by the Household Finance 
Corporation. It is recalling all of its 
sound movies except Managing the Fam- 
ily Income, and is concentrating effort 
on the production of filmstrip lectures. 
The filmstrip lecture is a prepared talk 
to be read while pictures are thrown 
on a screen. For teaching purposes, it 
is said to offer many advantages over 
sound slide films and even over movies. 





For one thing it is easy to hold any one 
picture on the screen; also, a single 
picture can be repeated at will. The 
lecture lends itself to many adaptations 
since the speaker can add her own com- 
ments or lead the class in discussion. It 
is advantageous to the producer, too, 
since the original cost of the filmstrip 
lecture is comparatively low. Revising 
an old filmstrip and making it up-to- 
date can be done easily and inexpen- 
sively. Unfortunately, the filmstrip lec- 
ture has one disadvantage. The com- 
mentator with poor diction and an un- 
easy reading manner can make the ses- 
sion pure torture. 

Four new filmstrip teaching lectures 
have recently been completed by House- 
hold. Buy Words, Take Time to Make 
Time, and How Does She Do It? are in 
the field of time management in the 
home. The Consumer Considers Credit 
is a filmstrip chart lecture explaining 
the Who, What, Why, Where, When 
and How of consumer credit. The film- 
strip lectures may be ordered directly 
from Household Finance Corporation, 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 
A copy of the lecture, illustrated with 
reproductions of the filmstrip pictures, 
will be sent to any teacher or club leader 
wishing to review the text of the film- 
strip before ordering. 


Color Transparencies on Display 


An eight by ten inch apparatus known 
to photographers as an illuminator is 





The addition of a frame transforms a photographer’s illuminator into an attrac- 
tive display case for color transparencies. The case is eight by ten inches 
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now offered as a classroom visual aid, 
The addition of a detachable frame. 
work transforms the laboratory fixture 
into an artistic display piece. The illumi- 
nator, used by photographers for view- 
ing negatives, offers an excellent place 
for displaying colored Kodachrome 
slides where the class can view them 
over much longer periods of time than 
*€ they were flashed on a screen. (See 
photographic illustration on this page.) 


Chureh Films Branch Out 


Religious films are rapidly expanding 
and meeting with widespread approval 
in church circles. England heads the 
field in their production under the lead- 
ership of well-known movie producer, 
J. Arthur Rank. 

Latest acquisition from England is 
2000 Years Ago—a series of five two- 
reelers depicting life in Palestine in 
New Testament times. Religious Films, 
Ltd. of Great Britain now has in pro- 
duction three Biblical movies, Ruth, 
The Burden Bearer and The Wedding 
Feast, which they expect to complete in 
November. 

Direct distribution to church bodies 
for rental and long-term lease is handled 
by The Religious Film Association, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
The Flame of Freedom 


35. mm., sound-slide; 17 min. Color. 
Released by the American Gas Associa 
tion; Produced by Wilding Pictures Pro- 
duction, Inc. No charge to public or 
private schools or colleges. Write H. 
Vinton Potter, A.G.A., 420 Lexington 
moe, IN. ¥. 20, N.Y. 

Contains 101 color pictures showing 
the latest in gas kitchens and has a story 
and running commentary built around 
each of the major appliances. 


Wool, The Versatile 


16 mm., sound; 12 min. Color. Produced 
by the International Wool Secretariat 
in cooperation with McCall’s. Write 
McCall’s School Service, 230 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 

Gives an idea of some of the new 
developments in wool in the field of 
high fashion. Exhibits the versatility of 
wool as used in McCall fashions. 
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e... 
A \esson that meals less homewor 


ers 
a project for your yOune homemak 


YOUR STUDENTS have undoubtedly made 
time and motion studies in their home- 
making courses. Here’s an interesting ex- 
periment they can make for themselves to 
find out how much time and effort can be 
saved in caring for linoleum floors with 
Johnson’s Self Polishing Glo-Coat. 


EVEN ON A SMALL SECTION of linoleum (or 
a sample, perhaps) they can demonstrate 
what a truly bright shine Glo-Coat gives, 
without rubbing or buffing. And wear tests 
prove that linoleum, properly cared for, 
lasts longer... keeps its color and pattern 
brighter and more beautiful. Actually, con- 
stant scrubbing cracks the surface, breaks 
it down, and makes it harder and harder to 
keep clean because dirt becomes embedded 
in the cracks. 


LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS recommend 
the wax protection method of care. And 
millions of women agree that Johnson’s 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat brings out the 
beauty of their linoleum and other floors, 
and keeps them more beautiful longer! It’s 
so easy, too, because Glo-Coat shines as it 
dries .. . and can be kept shining without 
scrubbing. A wipe with a damp cloth re- 
moves dirt and spilled things in a jiffy. Let 
your classes check all these facts for them- 
selves. Send for the booklet below for fur- 
ther information. 


“ 


% Johnson's is a registered trademark 


JOHNSON’‘S* WAX 
Self Polishing Glo-Coat, 
Paste Wax, Liquid Wax, Cream Wax 





F R E E ! “Teacher’s Handbook on Home Care 
and Conservation by the Modern Wax Method” 
. . specially designed, helpful booklet for use 
in your classrooms. Send the coupon on page 45 
for your FREE copy. 
Popular Movie Available also. “Beauty for 
Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom 
showing. Runs 29 minutes, Available in 16 mm. 
sound. Write for FREE showing dates for your 
school, See page 45 coupon section. 





S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., 
Dept. P-97, Racine, Wisconsin 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., 
Brantford, Canada 











Also see Listing No. 141 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 405 
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Manto Ged 


Director of Armuur Consumer Service 


Ready to make this term easier 
for you — and your girls — here’s 
the newly revised, complete set of 
seven “Study Guides on Meat.’ 
One for each of the important 
meat subjects! Designed for teach- 
ers’ and students’ notebooks, 
they're ready-punched 8) x 11 
inch folders. 

Here, condensed in capsule form, 
you get all the important facts 
about meat. Clear pictures, con- 
cise captions, outlines and charts 
organize the facts — make them 
easy to grasp — easy to remember. 

They'll save you long lesson 
preparation — help your students 
get the facts quickly, easily. What’s 
more, you can be confident they 
are the last word in up-to-date, 
well-written material for they are 
prepared by Marie Gifford — 
Director of Armour Consumer 
Service and one of the foremost 
authorities on meat cookery. Send 
for your free sample set today! 


Also see Listing No. 8 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 
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a) Beef Study Guide 


6 well-organized pages contain 
all the up-to-date important 
facts your students need to know 
about beef: Carcass chart de- 
scribing every beef cut — Guides 


to buying beef — Cuts to choose * 


— Dry heat and moist heat cook- 
ing methods — Methods for Rib 
Roast, Steak, Pot Roast, Stew, 
Soup — How to increase serv- 
ings — How to use leftovers — 
Review questions. 


4 | Ham and Bacon Study Guide 


8 pages packed with facts, illus- 
trations, diagrams. Just off the 
press. Includes: How Ham and 
Bacon are made—Market guides 


for Ham and Bacon—Control . 


of quality for Ham and Bacon 
— How to bake a Ham—Differ- 
ent glazes — Different ways to 
cook a Ham Slice — How to 
Carve a Ham — Ways to cook 
Bacon— Ways to use Bacon 
Drippings—Review questions. 


FREE 


Beef Study Guide 
Lamb Study Guide 
Fresh Pork Study Guide 


Ham and Bacon Study Guide 


Canned Meat Study Guide 


Quick-Frozen Table-Dressed 
Poultry Study Guide 


Sausage and Ready-To-Serve 
Meats Study Guide 


2) Lamb Study Guide 


6 pages, concisely written 
quick study and easy 
Just revised. Includes: 
chart — Grading and B 
— Desirable appearance feat 
— Cooking guide for Roast 
of Lamb, Braised Lamb Che 
Lamb Curry, Grilled Lamb? 
ties — Best flavor seasonings 
Lamb — Reference chart 


lamb cuts and cooking meth 


— Discussion questions. 


5) Canned Meat Study 


6 pages, well-illustrated, telli 
How Canned Meat is p' 
Varieties of Canned Meats 
How to be guided by descrip 
labels in buying Canned M 
— Storing and keeping Ca 
- Meats — Best methods of op 
ing Canned Meats — V 
ways to cook attractive m4 
with Canned Meat — Catt 
Meats in modern meal planm 


— Review questions. 
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MOUR STUDY GUIDES ON MEAT 


lnptele sol — new r ievised Lo Sump l \ How Teaching 





3 Fresh Pork Study Guide 


6 pages of pork facts — well- 
illustrated and captioned. In- 
cludes among other important 
features: Guide to buying pork 
— Seasonal supplies of Pork — 
Methods of cooking Fresh Pork 
Cuts, Roasting, Braising, Cook- 
ing in Water — Nutritional 
values of Pork — Chart of Pork 
Cuts and best cooking methods 
for each cut — Review questions. 


Quick-Frozen Table-Dressed 
Poultry Study Guide 


12 pages, the complete story on 
poultry. Pictures and captions 
tell how poultry is table-dressed 
and quick-frozen — How to thaw 
before cooking — How to stuff— 
How to roast from thawed or 
frozen state — Time table for 
roasting — Different methods of 
frying chicken — How to braise, 
broil or stew chicken — How to 
Carve roast poultny — Review 
questions. 
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Sausage and Ready-to-Serve 
Meats Study Guide 


6 pages — quick, clear, new, fac- 
tual story of sausage. The history 
of sausage — Variations and 
classes of Sausage — Illustrations 
how frankfurters are made — 
Controls of quality in the mak- 
ing of sausage — Popular vari- 
eties of sausage — Handy guide 
to buying — Ways to use Sau- 
sage and Ready-To-Serve Meats 
in cold and hot dishes — Cook- 
ing tips — Review questions. 







Mail Coupon Today for Your Sample Set 


Turn now to the supplement section — clip and 
mail the coupon for your free set of seven “Study 
Guides on Meat.” Look them over . . . then order 
as many additional free copies as you need! Order 
a set for each girl in your classes. You’ll welcome 
these study guides. They’re newly revised to 
simplify your teaching job. Mail your coupon 
today — sure! 


Fonsumer Service 


Also see Listing No. 8 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 



























































Blanche M. Stover 











Evelyn Platt 


Ruthanna Russel 


@ There comes a time in the life of a publication 
when it behooves the publisher to take stock. 
This time came for Practical Home Economics 
when the Better Food magazine was purchased 
last May and plans were being made to incor. 
porate it as a section of this magazine. My first 
consideration was the editorial policy and those 
persons who develop and guide it. 

For the past seven years Blanche Stover has 
been Editor-in-Chief of Practical Home Eco- 
nomics, following the resignation of Jessie A. 
Knox who edited this publication with wisdom 
and vision for a period of twelve years. Miss 
Stover was recommended for this position by Dr. 
Helen Judy Bond of Columbia University and 
was selected because of her broad educational 
background and wealth of practical experience 
in the home economics field. She holds a pro- 
fessional diploma in household arts and M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as well as a B.S. degree from Russell 
Sage College. This formal training was well- 
balanced by practical teaching experience in- 
cluding both elective and vocational home eco- 
nomics in junior and senior high schools; super- 
vision of home economics education in the ele- 
mentary school; evening classes for adult home- 
makers; and operation and supervision of school 
lunch services. As a teacher and a county leader 
she had cooperated with the home economics 
extension service, women’s clubs and other com- 
munity organizations. 

Miss Stover’s commercial experience included 
writing and presentation of food copy for radio; 
preparation of consumer educational booklets; 
clothing alteration and retail selling in a dress 
shop and summer hotel work. Travel and study 
abroad added to the well-rounded compass of 
Miss Stover’s experience. 

Under Miss Stover’s able guidance Practical 
Home Economics has grown from a 32-page mag- 
azine in January of 1940 to its present 96 pages. 
During this time there have been no radical 
changes in editorial policy, but rather a gradual 
broadening of scope and subject matter coverage. 

As the magazine grew new members were 
added to the staff to strengthen the subject mat- 
ter background and give breadth of experience. 

Ruthanna Russel, Assistant Editor, left the 
Waves just over a year ago to become again 4a 
home economist in business. After graduation 
from the University of Nebraska with a B.S. de 
gree in home economics, Miss Russel was clothes 
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consultant in a Lincoln, Nebraska, department 
store. From there she went to Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co., Chicago, to be training supervisor 
of all accessory sections. This job entailed teach- 
ing textile and design classes as well as system 
and salesmanship; writing fashion and fabric 
bulletins; giving store-wide employee fashion 
shows. 

Newest member of the Editorial Staff is Evelyn 
Platt, formerly food economist for Better Food 
magazine. A native of Wisconsin, Miss Platt 
graduated from the University of Wisconsin with 
a B.S. degree in Home Economics Journalism. 
Then for several months she edited the Wiscon- 
sin Country Magazine, a house organ of the Uni- 
versity’s College of Agriculture. Last winter Miss 
Platt taught evening food and nutrition classes 
for the Children’s Aid Society. She is a capable 
writer as well as a specialist in foods and nutri- 
tion. : 

It was with pride that I surveyed our con- 
tributing editors: Hazel Craig, Lily Haxworth 
Wallace and Marion Cronan. Hazel Craig is well- 
known to readers of the magazine. In addition 
to her articles on a variety of home economics 
subjects, Mrs. Craig has made two fine contri- 
butions to the home economics profession: The 
History of Home Economics and Creative Careers 
in Home Economics. A homemaker and mother 
of two boys, Mrs. Craig has still found time to 
teach home economics and related arte in a 
school for the deaf and to write with Ola Day 
Rush the high school text book, Clothes with 
Character. 

Lily Haxworth Wallace, contributing foods 
editor, was born and educated in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land and trained at the National College of 
Cookery in London. For a time she was on the 
staff of the Battersea Politechnic Institute, Lon- 
don, and did a good deal of lecture demonstra- 
tion work for commercial firms. Coming subse- 
quently to the United States she continued her 
work in various home economics fields and was 
for many years homemaking editor of Woman’s 
World Magazine. Now on the staff of the Ballard 
School in New York City, Mrs. Wallace continues 
to add to a growing list of books and magazine 
articles. To this magazine she contributes the 
warmth of her affection for good food, properly 
prepared and tempting to the palate. 

Marion L. Cronan, foods teacher and lunch 
room manager for the Brookline High School in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, is also foods purchaser 
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for the Brookline School Lunch, a central system that serves the 
high school and eight elementary schools. With all these duties 
she still finds time to teach Red Cross nutrition classes, be pro- 
gram chairman for the Eastern Massachusetts Home Economics 
Association and work with Miss Stover editing the school lunch 
section which is a monthly feature of Practical Home Economics. 

This editorial staff survey indicated the need for someone with 
experience in the good grooming field and so Mary Brown was 
selected as a contributing editor on beauty and good grooming. 
Miss Brown, formerly publicity director of Primrose House, has 
practically grown up in the cosmetic business, telling women 
through magazine articles and newspaper columns what they 
want to know and need to know about beauty, good grooming 
and personal hygiene. Presently at work on a book for children, 
Miss Brown offers sound advice but adds that touch of “fluff” 
relished by even the most pedantic. 

I feel extremely fortunate to have such an illustrious and 
cooperative board of Educational Advisors to Practical Home 
Economics as we now have. Many of these leaders in home 
economics I know personally; others I feel that I know through 
Miss Stover and their articles in the magazine. 

Each advisor was selected with care in order to obtain a well- 
balanced advisory board—so that all geographical areas, educa- 
tional levels and subject matter interests would be represented. 
I think that we have almost accomplished this goal. Today there 
are five state supervisors on our advisory board: Pauline Drollin- 
ger of Wyoming; Christine Finlayson of North Dakota; Ruth 
Freegard of Michigan; Florence Jenkins of Maine; Treva Kaufl- 
man of New York. The college level is also well-represented: 


Christine Finlayson 
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i University of Cincinnati; Druzilla Kent, Head of Home Economics 
Department, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: Mary Lyle, ae 
yro- a ‘ ; # a Isabel N. Young 
ral Professor of Home Economics Education, Iowa State College, 
ai Ames; Frances Mauck, Assistant Professor of Textiles and Cloth- 
: ing, Ohio State University. 
ics. iB ’ . 
ith In addition to representatives from the educational field, also 
bd on the board are home economists with the government and in 
iP business: from the Extension Service, Mena Hogan, Field Agent 
el for the Southern States; from the business field, Isabel Young, 
: recently retired Director of Home Economics for the American 
nen ‘ “ . ee 
Can Company; a consulting dietitian, Lulu Graves of Berkeley, 
hey “ka 7 3 : A ie RE ily Dit 
si. California; a journalist, Jessie Knox, Editor of Our Family Food 
Be Syndicate. 
A” These educational advisors have been of inestimable value 
in making this magazine meet 
al the high professional standards 
ae of its readers and yet be a prac- ' 
tical everyday help in _ their 
me A 
ah work. They have given freely 


of their time and experienced 
ell advice. Many have written arti- 


me cles and reviewed books relating 
oi to their specific interests. All 
wif have conferred with the editor 
te on special problems. Therefore, 
ath it Is with sincere appreciation 
iff. of their splendid cooperation 
ois that we honor them at this time. 
J. T. Emery, Publisher 
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Education for Homemaking 


in New Zealand 


HE teachers of home science who 

are responsible for the education for 

homemaking in New Zealand re- 
ceive their training either at the School 
of Home Science, University of Otago, 
or at the Dunedin Teachers’ Training 
College and Technical Schools. ‘The two 
courses offered have different aims, dif- 
ferent content, and therefore produce 
graduates or holders of diplomas or cer- 
tificates qualified to teach at different 
levels. 

Home science was introduced into the 
University of New Zealand in 1911, 
through the idealism and determination 
of Lieutenant Colonel John Studholme 
who felt keenly that the education of 
women for homemaking was second to 
none in importance, and merited the 
status of a university degree or diploma. 
Greatly inspired by the work he had 
seen in America, he gave generously, 
not only of his money, but also of his 
time and energy, to search for the right 
woman for the first professorship. He 
had several disappointments in America, 
but finally selected Miss Boyes-Smith 
who had had a long experience teaching 
science and home science in the Train- 
ing Department of the Cheltenham 
Ladies’ College, England, and had also 
spent some months in America studying 
methods of teaching home economics. 
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The School of Home Science, Univer- 
sity of Otago, opened in 1911 in an 
inadequate “tin-shed” serving as chem- 
istry laboratory and lecture room. It 
opened with only four full-time students 
and twenty-one part-time students inter- 
ested in practical cookery and elemen- 
tary applied chemistry. The growing de- 
mand for teachers of home science in 
manual training and secondary schools, 
and the provision of bursaries for in 
tending teachers, helped to attract stu- 
dents, so that by 1915 there were thirty- 
two, and by 1918, sixty. 

By 1920 a large new building and a 
hostel where practical experience could 
be gained were in use, Professor Boyes- 
Smith resigned at the beginning of this 
new era. Professor Rawson, who had 
been lecturer in chemistry, applied 
chemistry and household and social eco- 
nomics since the foundation of the 
school, took her place. 

An increase in staff was necessary with 
the increase in students, and again 
through the efforts of Lieutenant Col- 
onel Studholme, Mrs. Strong, who later 
became the third Dean, was appointed 
professor of household arts. Miss Gil- 
christ, as she was then, had been Colonel 
Studholme’s first choice in his search 
for the ideal woman to initiate home 
science in New Zealand. She had been 


By Elizabeth Gregory 


Dean of the Home Science Faculty 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 





educated at Bucknell University, had 
received her professional training at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and had organized home economics de- 
partments and rural extension teaching 
at Tennessee and Cincinnati Universi- 
ties. Her marriage had caused her to 
refuse the appointment to Canterbury 
College, University of New Zealand, but 
the second offer induced her to leave 
India where she was organizing grad- 
uate courses in home economics and ad- 
ministering the Palace and Guest 
Houses. 

So the School of Home Science grew 
until in 1946-47 there are two hundred 
full-time students and twelve staff mem- 
bers teaching home science subjects. 
Definitely defined departments with in- 
dependent lecturers in charge of each 
has become possible, while students at- 
tend courses in the science, arts and 
medical faculties of the University 
wherever possible. 

The aim of the School of Home 
Science is to provide a scientific educa- 
tion for women in the principles under- 
lying the conduct and organization of 
home life. Two courses of four and 
three years each, lead respectively to the 
Degree and the Diploma in Home 
Science. 

The Degree Course provides training 
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in fundamental sciences as well as home 
arts, and prepares students either to 
teach these subjects, or for institutional 
management and hospital dietetics, or 
for advanced study and scientific re- 
search. 

The Diploma Course provides a thor- 
ough training in the practical aspects 
of home science, with sufficient scientific 
background to enable students to under- 
stand underlying principles. It is de- 
signed to fit the students either to teach 
the practical subjects, or to undertake 
administrative and social activities grow- 
ing out of a knowledge of foods and 
nutrition, social economics, and house- 
hold and institutional management. 

The courses are similar to the home 
economics courses offered at universities 
and state colleges in the United States, 
but there is a difference in emphasis. 

In the course for the degree of Bach- 
elor of Home Science, more than half 
of the total credits come from the physi- 
cal and biological sciences, whereas in 
the U.S.A. usually one-quarter to one- 


e 


The photographs on the opposite page 
show home science students serving 
luncheon in a model flat at Wairarapa 
College, Masterton. Family style service 
is used. The accompanying photograph 
shows a cooking class in operation at 
the intermediate school—seventh and 
eighth grades — South Christ Church 


Pictured above is the foods laboratory 
in the School of Home Science, Univer- 
sity of Otago, Dunedin. Note flat shelf 
for books and two girls to a unit. Meals 
prepared here are served ia the unit 
kitchen at the right. It is unfortunate 
that an accompanying photograph of 
the laboratory where work in chemistry 
of foeds and the household is done was 
not clear enough for reproduction 
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third of the total credits come from 
these subjects. To balance this greater 
number of credits given to the physical 
and biological sciences is a much lesser 
number of credits in the social sciences 
and the application of these in child 
care and training, and the absence of 
English, history and electives. 

In the course for the Diploma in 
Home Science the number of credits for 
the physical and biological sciences are 
similar to the general home economics 
courses in the U.S.A.; but less than the 
dietetics major. The courses other than 
physical and biological sciences are simi- 
lar for the New Zealand Degree and 
Diploma. The absence of English, his- 
tory and electives permits a three year 
course. 

Provision for specialization is much 
more limited in these courses, approxi- 
mately 90 per cent of the courses being 
taken by all students. Degree students 
may specialize in the following: 

1. Teaching 
2. Institutional management as prepara- 


tion for hospital dietetic training 
3. Scientific subjects in preparation for 

the degree of Master of Home Sci- 

ence. 

Diploma students may specialize in 
the following: 

1. Teaching—(a) Foods 
(b) Clothing 
(c) Home Furnishing 
2. Institutional management in prepara- 
tion for hospital dietetics training. 
3. Home making. 

The other source of teachers is the 
Dunedin Teachers’ Training College, 
followed by practical training in the 
technical schools, 

The Homecraft Course given 
has only recently been instituted—1943. 
It arose out of the urgent need for more 
teachers for the children of primary 
school age in the Manual Training 
Centres. The course is of three years 
During the first six months, 


there 


duration. 
the following subjects are studied: Prin 
child 


ciples of teaching, psychology, 
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ISCUSSION is an old American cus- 
tom. From the cracker barrel right 
down to Town Hall it has been the 


democratic way. So the renewed inter- 
est in discussions of all kinds is a good 
sign. How effective discussions are, how- 
ever, depends in large part upon the 
discussion leader. Because the task of 
organizing and directing discussion 
groups eventualiy comes the way of all 
good teachers, we've gathered a few 
pointers on the subject. 

First, let us consider the various types 
of discussion groups which, for our pur- 
poses, can be limited to these four: 

1. The informal group discussion, where 
a few people—never more than 20— 
meet to talk about a subject of mu- 
tual interest. Most school meetings 
come under this head. 

2. The committee meeting, where a 
small group of people within a_par- 
ent organization meet to accomplish 
a set purpose. For example, making 
arrangements for a school picnic. 

3. The conference, where delegates rep- 
resenting different organizations meet 
to discuss common problems in the 
hope of some solution. State and na- 
tional conventions make much use of 
the conference form of discussion. 

4. The forum, where members of the 
audience are invited to ask questions 
and express their opinions. The 
forum may take a number of forms— 
the panel forum, the symposium for- 
um, the lecture forum or the debate 
forum—depending on what type of 
presentation precedes the audience 
participation. A meeting of the Par- 
ent Teachers organization might well 
take one of these forms. They are 
particularly desirable when the au- 
dience requires special information 
on the subject under consideration 
or where the advantages and disad- 
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vantages of a course of action should 

be carefully weighed before any de- 

cision is reached. 

Successful discussion meetings do not 
just happen; they are carefully planned. 
And the discussion leader is frequently 
responsible for all or a part of the plan- 
ning. Although the leader may seldom 
have an opportunity to control many of 
the points listed below she should keep 
them in mind whenever she does have a 
choice. 

1. People do their best thinking—and 
cooperating—in the morning. 

2. Evening meetings should be sched- 
uled for an evening when _ social 
activities are least likely to interfere. 
In the case of public discussion meet- 
ings a careful check should be made 
of local activities. Discussion meet- 
ings can seldom compete with ball 
games or card parties. 

3. Informal group discussions are best 
conducted in a small room where 
comfortable chairs can be arranged in 
an informal circle. 

4. When members of the discussion 

group are not acquainted a_ social 

hour before the meeting is often ad- 
visable. Conferences are frequently 
begun with a luncheon. 

When controversial problems are to 

be considered, it is a good idea to 

arrange a seating plan so the pros 
and cons can’t line up across from 
each other in battle formation. 

6. Pencils, paper and writing surfaces 
should be provided whenever mem- 
bers of a discussion meeting might 
be expected to take notes. 

. Visual aids are a decided advantage 
at many discussion meetings. The 
leader should arrange to have charts, 
slides or whatever ready and in work- 
ing order. 

8. A little advance publicity work will 
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Discussion jlechnique 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


do a great deal to set the stage for 

a successful public discussion. Posters, 

word of mouth, public announce- 

ments at the churches, movie thea- 
ters, etc., all stimulate interest in the 
topic to be discussed. 

With the above matters well taken 
care of, the leader is now ready to pre- 
pare for her role at the meetings. Need- 
less to say, she should study the topic 
to be discussed thoroughly. The more 
the leader knows about the subject the 
easier her job will be and the more suc- 
cessfully she will do it. Discussions have 
a way of getting far afield. The leader 
must be so familiar with the various 
ramifications a subject might take that 
she can anticipate them and be prepared 
to bring the discussion back to the point 
so cleverly that the wayward member is 
unaware of her design. 

The next step is the preparation of 
an outline—a general plan which the 
discussion might or should (if a particu- 
lar objective is set) follow. A word of 
caution here; the outline must be flexi- 
ble. Discussions cannot and should not 
be rigidly controlled by the leader. Her 
job is to guide, not dictate. The out- 
line will be particularly helpful when 
the group is reluctant to “get started” 
or when the discussion lags. Then the 
leader can toss out a few pertinent 
questions from her outline. Incidental- 
ly, it is a good plan to phrase the entire 
outline in questions. For example, an 
outline for a discussion of playground 
facilities might read something like this: 
1. Do we have adequate playground fa- 

cilities? 

a. How many children use the play- 
ground? 

How much equipment do we have? 

c. Is there any evidence that more 

children would use the playground 
(Continued on page 466) 
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Schools in Kern County, California, poo] resources to bring a travelling homemaking classroom to their home economics pupils 


Home Economics on Wheels 


COMPLETELY furnished house 

on wheels trundles through the 

California countryside — bringing 
home economics education to the girls 
in Kern County. If Mahomet can’t go 
to the mountain, the mountain, or in 
this case the home economics classroom, 
wends its merry way to Mahomet—the 
students. Homemaking is taught from 
the trailer classroom in all the small 
elementary schools in the County which 
have no space for home economics facili- 
ties. The schools pay a certain amount 
every month and the trailer spends half 
a day a week at each school. Wherever 
it stops for a session, wires are plugged 
into the electric lines to get power for 
lights, sewing machines and _ electric 
heater. 

(Three work units in the trailer are 
built with linoleum tops and drawers 
to hold small utensils. The trailer is 
equipped with hot and cold running 
Water, refrigerator, air conditioning 
cooler, butane heater, built-in cabinets 
and closets, two full length mirrors, 
dishes, pans, cutlery, ironing board, iron, 
Stoves, sink, four portable electric sew- 
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ing machines and all the other equip- 
ment needed to teach home economics. 

When the trailer classroom was intro- 
duced, the girls had had no previous 
training in home economics so_ the 
course was outlined on a very simple 
basis. The first half of the year was de- 
voted to a study of basic nutrition, meal 
planning, preparation and service. The 
last half of the year was given over to 
beginning sewing, learning to run a 
sewing machine, to interpret simple pat- 
terns and to make simple garments. 

Serving seven schools a week, the mo- 
bile unit allowed for a three-hour class 
each week. With this length period the 
girls were able to study the lesson, pre- 
pare, serve and eat the meals made and 
then put the trailer in order for the 
next class. At the end of each period 
twenty to twenty-five minutes were spent 
planning the work for the next week. 
The girls would make out grocery 
orders, do the shopping, adjust their 
menus and make the necessary changes. 
The staple supplies were kept in the 
trailer and each class shopped for its 
own fresh foods each week. 


Ninety percent of the girls enrolled 
in the classes were children of agricul 
tural and oil field workers and the re- 
mainder were daughters of farm owners 
and small businessmen, The classes 
varied in size from ten to twenty girls 
who ranged from eleven to sixteen years 
of age. It was necessary for the larger 
classes to be divided into two groups. 
One group studied in a room in the 
school building while the other group 
worked in the trailer. The next week 
the groups changed places and the les- 
son was repeated. A healthy competi- 
tion developed between these groups as 
both groups gathered to judge and eval- 
uate their work. 

At the same time that the girls were 
taking advantage of the home economics 
classroom on wheels, the boys were tak- 
ing a course in shopwork and manual 
training in a mobile shop unit. This 
year a mobile commercial unit and an- 
other mobile shop has been added. The 
schools are most enthusiastic about these 
new services. 

In Kern County the families move 

(Concluded on page 486) 
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Bullet By Mavis Eakle Williams so 
] Home Economics Teacher I 
Malta High School, Malta, Illinois pi 
a § 
ni 
NE of the frankest girls I have ever witches or good fairies, but always we board was planned have already asked th 
‘had the privilege to teach came lived in many worlds, about various phases of consumer work. sc 
into my room on a Tuesday morn- Trying to retain those worlds as long This board further prepares them for Tl 
ing several years ago and announced, as I can, I have passed them on to stu- _— Pupil-teacher_ planning when the day th 
“Mrs. Williams, your bulletin board has dents with a new theme for each bulle- comes. Other students stop to view the sta 
been up two weeks and a day now. tin board. And—Presto! It’s working board. One fellow studied it for quite 
We're waiting for a new one.” for me as it did for mother. I have seen some time and then asked, “Do you ap 
She was justified in her frankness for small crowds gather each time a new know _you_ have exactly 66 — ca 
the present display had been up one day __ theme appears. I have heard a flurry of _ there?” Another exclaimed, “Gee, if Sh 
over schedule. Yet I was glad for the comments. I have seen arguments de- you'd save two more — you'd have he 
comment for it meant that the board velop and new creations appear—all be- enough to go skating!” Up 
was serving its purpose, and that the cause of the bulletin board. Another subject a little hard to pro- In, 
girls were keeping an interested eye on Perhaps a few sights from “theme- mote is home visitation. The girls * bo 
it. land” will help prove my point. For Seen Ry 8 Rega EET ‘Il 
I always have had so much fun plan- example, there may be a consumer edu- eee ea ; | 
ning and arranging my bulletin board cation unit coming up. I can under- rs 
that I am sorry for the teacher who is stand how basketball games, class parties es 
definitely bored with bulletin boards and new shoe skates can overshadow the “e 
and for those who consider it a chore fact that a person should divide his r 
rather than a pleasure to fill one. Most income into six main divisions so I = 
of all, I am sorry for the teacher who don’t underestimate the competition. nd 
makes no use of it at all for one can The new unit is heralded with the “4 
reach more students in school by that theme, “A penny saved is a_ penny aa 
means, I believe, than any other, in- earned.” The board literally sparkles " 
cluding the announcement that “refresh- with new copper pieces. The chosen ‘ 
ments will be served.” slogan and another, “Be a wise con- 
_ It was my mother who started me on sumer,” have been outlined with pen- 
the road to ‘“‘themeland” bulletin boards, nies attached with scotch tape. Scat- 
I guess, for when my brothers and sis- tered here and there between “Stretch- bulletin board I had did the trick for 
ters and I were all small, we were in ing the Home Furnishings Dollar,” me. I took brown wrapping paper and 
the midst of what the world called a “Stretching the Clothing Dollar,” “Facts drew a large scale map of the town and 
depression. It wasn’t depressing to us About Fabrics,” ‘What to Look for surrounding community, An X marked 
though, for mother always had some gay When Buying Children’s Clothes,” “A the spot of each home to be visited and | 
story to entertain us in our chores or Sheet Shopping Guide,” “How to Buy each time I would visit, a tiny figure of - 
our heartbreaks, and everything we did Blankets Intelligently,”” and fabric tags a house, a tree, a barn or a fence would * 
had a little theme. We were Cinderellas and labels are bright pennies making be pasted on the spot. The goal was M 
and the little train that said “I think I the board look extremely profitable. to have the farm completed. ph 
can, I think I can”; we were wicked old The freshmen, for whose benefit the Soon I didn’t have to make the first ae 
SE 
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move at all, instead the girls asked when 
I could visit them. One day in late 
spring a freshman lass timidly asked, 
“Mrs. Williams, could you call at our 
home Thursday? My project is finished, 
and besides—I’d like to have my barn!” 

Child care is a vital part of the home- 
making program, but I have felt that 
too often the girls do not realize its im- 
portance. They read an assignment, and 
answer questions on it, but there is no 
real life to the unit. A bit of pink and 
blue ribbon, a package of shelf paper 
with a white lace edging, a napkin, 
three safety pins and pictures of various 
techniques in baby care proved just the 
promotion needed. Upon the six-inch 
margin of the shelf paper I wrote lulla- 
bys and nursery rhymes with pink and 
blue crayons and in the center of the 
board I made a miniature diaper. The 
completed display made every girl in 
the class take note. 

Personality development is a difficult 
subject to illustrate. Who can take a 
picture of a person and say, “This is 
how you should mold your personality?” 
Now I am very fond of dogs and horses, 
so when a calendar came out with 8” x 
11” photos of dogs’ heads, I saved the 
pictures. Each and every photo showed 
a great contrast in persanalities—the cun- 
ningness of the terriers, the sleekness of 
the great danes, the trickiness of the 


scotties and the softness of the poodles.* 


These photos I placed on the board with 
the text: “Personality! Where do you 
stand?” 

One day shortly after the dog photos 
appeared, a member of Homemaking II 
came to class disgruntled and mopey. 
She lasted about five minutes before 
her fitting partner declared, “Aw, cheer 
up, you’ve got a personality this morn- 
ing like the bull dog on the bulletin 
board.” 

Holidays provide many themes to 
illustrative work. Halloween, for ex- 
ample, suggests a light approach. Paste 
page-size magazine pictures, in black and 
white, of grooming ideas on circles of 
bright orange paper. ‘Then make a dish 
towel witch with a crayon-colored face 
to focus attention on the line, “Or 
would you rather be a witch?” To 
further emphasize the line, I add a few 
couplets of my own: 


“A witch is any pretty girl 
Who will not wash her face 
Who wears her shoes unpolished 
And a slip with old, torn lace, 
A girl who will not comb her hair 
Or mind her grooming ways 
Better watch your step, my dear, 
Being “‘witchy” never pays!” 

For Thanksgiving, there is no substi- 
tute for good food. Use a soft brown 
background with a center picture of 
McCutcheon’s Indian Summer and 
pheasant feathers on common pins to 
stick food pictures to the board. 
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Vaientine’s day, too, is a “natural.” 
Probably because the opposite sex is all- 
important to teen agers, my last Valen- 
tine’s display fascinated practically the 
entire high school. Pictures of a teen 
age boy and girl flanked this quotation: 


“Boys like girls and girls like boys 
The sweetest of your schoolday joys. 
What’s the reason you’re asking me? 


Hubba! Hubba! look and see!” 

Then followed the descriptive lists 
“Boys like girls who’? and “Girls like 
boys who” compiled by Frances Bruce 
Strain in her book Love at the Thres- 
hold. The reasons were printed on rolls 
of shelf paper, and upon reading the 
hundred and fifth one, the reader found 
he had unrolled himself almost across 
the room. Such comments as “See, girls 
don’t like a boy who calls his father the 
‘old man’” or “I told you it wouldn't 
pay to stand him up!” escaped from 
those who read. 

Easter brings bunnies with big long 
ears, gay pastel colors, and pretty spring 
clothes. Let each new spring fashion 
peer from behind silhouetted bunny 
ears and caption the board “You'll be 
the gayest lady in the Easter parade.” 

Perhaps Topsy is my most popular 
bulletin board figure. ‘Topsy is a little 
darkie I have used since student teach- 
ing days. She was created by my sister 
when I needed a little Negro girl to say, 
“Lan’ sakes chilluns! Has yo’ polished 





yo’ shoes?” And there was ‘lopsy! Just 
like that! She had her mouth puckered 
in preparation to say shoes and her tiny 
palms were spread on either side of her 
pig-tail framed face. Topsy has said 
many more things since and has illus- 
trated a variety of subject matter from 
jams and jellies to kitchen ranges. 

Another creation of my sister’s came 
in a pair, “Hinkle” and ‘“Tinkle,” the 
little Dutch boy and girl. They, too, 
have appeared and reappeared in my 
themeland, but I like best to use them 
in the spring. Their smiling faces so 
well typify the anonymous poem: 


“TI passed by a garden, a little 
Dutch garden 

Where useful and pretty things grew.” 
They make articles on gardening very 
pleasant to read, particularly when the 
bulletin board is framed with a shelf- 
paper border of wooden shoes. During 
the two weeks when Hinkle and Tinkle 
reign, my own desk is decorated with a 
real wooden shoe filled with flowers. 

Bored with bulletin boards? No, in- 
deed. They're a magic door to theme- 
land, and the key to student interest. 





“Boys Like girls 
and qirls Like boys — 
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Pioneers in Home EeonomicS pars vi 





BOUT a quarter of a century before 

the advent of the first Lake Placid 

conference on home economics two 
agricultural colleges, Kansas in 1873 and 
Iowa in 1874, had introduced courses 
in what later became known as home 
economics. A brief glimpse of the ex- 
periment as it started in Kansas is given 
here for several reasons. It reflects the 
ultimate simplicity of the beginnings of 
home economics in higher education. 
It pictures some of the thinking being 
done about ways of increasing the inter- 
est of women in higher education and 
procedures believed to be desirable in 
meeting their needs. It points to the 
important role the agricultural college 
played in affording a nursery where 
home economics might have opportu- 
nity for its early growth unhampered by 
too great concern for the quality of its 
behavior. Last, but not least, for a 
number of years—from 1882 to 1897— 
the development of a budding depart- 
ment of home economics in the Kansas 
College came under the leadership of 
a real pioneer in the field, Mrs. Nellie 
Kedzie, widow of Professor Robert Ked- 
zie and later to become Mrs. Nellie, 
Kedzie Jones, wife of the Rev. Harold 
Jones. Mrs. Kedzie, herself a graduate 
of the Kansas College in 1876, was an 
able woman with vision and understand- 
ing and under her wise direction what 
has become one of the important centers 
of home economics education in the 
United States got a gracious and vigor- 
ous start. 

Before going further let us take a 
backward look at the shade of our an- 
cester as the Kansas picture gives it. 
Courses in sewing and millinery began 
the story. Later a kitchen laboratory 
opened in the chemistry building with 
“lectures and kitchen practice in house- 
hold economy.” Its evaluation by the 
powers that were appeared somewhat 
in these words: “The work has been 
fully tested and found feasible, and also 
pleasant and profitable to students.” In 
other words, the girls liked it. 

The agricultural college was the natu- 
ral incubator for this infant field of edu- 
cation just as the middle west was the 
natural source for its origin. Agriculture 
was itself a new comer in higher educa- 
tion and even at the turn of the century 
still had its spurs to win. It had arisen 
from a felt need of rural people for 
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new disciplines in education developed 
to further interests no longer satisfied 
through existing channels of classical 
education. Departing as it had from 
traditional educational procedures it 
had had its own battles to fight in cut- 
ting red tape and had lifted itself al- 
most by its own boot straps into the 
position where it had begun to be recog- 
nized as a worthy member of an acad- 
emic family. It was young enough in 
this hegemony of higher education and 
its scars of battle fresh enough to make 
it an understanding and sympathetic 
sponsor for home economics. Further- 
more agriculture either directly or in- 
directly needed the values represented 
by home economics. ‘The middle west 
and the west were as yet mainly agri- 
cultural in interest and the business of 
farming was dominant. The farm home 
was a vital part of the farm enterprise. 
The welfare of the farm home was es- 
sential to the success of the farm busi- 
ness. Awareness had grown that if agri- 
culture was to become a scientific occu- 
pation through the higher education of 
the men engaged in it, something must 
be done to bring education in home 
making for farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters up to an equal level with agricul- 
ture. 

Thus, home economics as a develop- 
ment in colleges of agriculturé was a 
spontaneous consequence of forces at 
work for agriculture’s welfare. In no 
way did it represent an organized move- 
ment in education directed toward im- 
provement of home and family life as 
a whole. That problem was then quite 
outside its bailiwick. Mrs. Kedzie’s 
clientele at Kansas was composed large- 
ly of young women from farm homes. 
Her interest and concern were for a 
type of education for these girls which 
would enable them to apply to the man- 
agement of the farm family the same 
scientific principles their husbands ap- 
plied to management of the farm and 
thus to retain their interest in farm life. 

The organized movement of home 
economics as a field in higher education 
as represented by the Lake Placid con- 
ferences had quite a different derivation 
from that of the spontaneous develop- 
ments in the agricultural colleges. Its 
source was in the industrialized east. In 
that part of the country where the effects 
of industrialization on the home and 


By Flora Rose 


Flora Rose again opens her memory 
book to bring us the sixth in a series 
of reminiscences about home economists 


the family were being felt as a serious 
menace to community welfare. The 
avowed purpose of the organized home 
economics movement was through edu- 
cation to find ways and means to foster 
all family welfare and prevent the dis- 
aster of family disintegration. Ellen H. 
Richards was the inevitable leader for 
this movement. She of all others had 
the understanding, the experience, the 
acquaintanceship and the confidence of 
the people best suited for association 
with her in this great adventure. And, 
like a lode star, she drew into her enter- 
prise some of the best educated and 
ablest minds of the day. Individuals not 
only eager to serve in a cause having 
“the care and protection of life” as its 
aim but offering opportunity for rich 
and new experience to its participants. 

Four further pioneers are now to be 
presented for they were among those 
long to be remembered as having brok- 
en ground for home economics in the 
field of higher education and for having 
commanded immediate respect for its 
values in academic circles. The name 
of each is associated with a great uni- 
versity and each is cherished in the 
memory of many present day home 
economists: Miss Marion Talbot, Mrs. 
Alice Peloubet Norton, Miss _ Isabel 
Bevier, Miss Abby Marlatt. As I mar- 
shalled the names of these three women 
before me and sought to put into words 
lasting impressions they had left with 
me, one thing stood out most clearly. 
I found myself thinking of them, re- 
membering them, renewing my impres- 
sions of them even more in association 
with the many alumnae I have known 
from the institutions these women 
served than in memory of the individ- 
ual pioneers themselves. Over and over, 
I seem to have experienced in some 
alumna, the manner, the point of view, 
the approach to life of a Talbot, a 
Bevier, or a Marlatt. These early home- 
economists had strength and conviction 
and determination to make the point 
of view they represented live. And they 
live through their students as surely as 

(Continued on page 484) 
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atterned For You 


HE smart-looking girl above might be you com- 

mencing the adventure of your first year of teaching. 

But whether this is your first year or fortieth a new 
term offers the thrill of adventuring with a new crop of 
students, new personalities to guide. 

It has been said that in no other profession are results 
so dependent upon personality as in teaching. The suc- 
cess of student and teacher alike hinges on the teacher's 
personality. And well we know that there is nothing 
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Photo courtesy Simplicity Pattern Co. 


By Ruthanna Russel 


like the right clothes to strengthen a woman's belief in 
herself. Becoming clothes do much to assure poise and 
self-confidence—necessary personality requirements of a 
good teacher. 

This fall you may drape you personality in a host of 
becoming styles for the past ycal has seen the greatest 
changes in silhouette in matry years. This does not neces- 
sitate suddenly casting out the old wardrobe, although 
many of us would like to do just that. It does mean 
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selecting additions to the wardrobe with a critical eye towards 
fashion highlights in order to insure continuity between the old 
and the new. 

Silhouettes are either very wide or very narrow with the in 
between width practically negligible. This holds true for coats, 
suits and dresses. Skirts look fuller than in many a year—not only 
because of wide circular cuts, often amplified by deep pleats, but 
because of the additional length which certainly establishes the 
“more skirt” look. If you have fought against longer skirts, take 
heart. Longer, fuller skirts make legs and ankles look slimmer and 
make any woman’s walk appear more graceful. The longer skirt 
also tends to balance any impression of bulk at the waistline. 

There can be no set rule about skirt lengths; a woman’s size and 
stature must govern this. Hem- 
lines descend by inches with each 
classification of dress. They are a 
little longer for general street 
wear, an inch or so more for late 
afternoon affairs, and _ hover 
around the ankle as twilight deep- 
ens into night. 

The very narrow silhouette 
shows skirts drawn tightly around 
the hips, often sweeping into back 
fullness. The more extreme 
models emphasize a tapered hem- 
line which marks the difference 
between this year’s and last year’s 
narrow skirts. Many are combined 
in a two-piece composition such 
as a suit or two-piece dress. The 
jackets are very long, or drape to 
one side to meet a pulled in drape 
of the skirt. Another version of 
the taper-slim line resembles the 
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The new coat is the great coat with 

flared back and attached hood— 

Vogue pattern 6172. At right, a / 
classic dress for classroom wear DP 
shows the fuller skirt and rounded 

hip look simulated by deep pock- 

ets. Advance pattern number 4688 


Suits, as always, form the backbone of a wardrobe, Simplicity 
suit number 2150, at left, shows a very narrow skirt topped 
by a boxy double-breasted jacket with flared back. On the 
opening page of this article Simplicity pattern number 2151 
illustrates the full pleated skirt with the longer fitted jacket 
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barrel silhouette and is seen most often in coats and 
evening wraps. 

Hip interest has reached a peak in this season’s collec- 
tion. Many are the jackets with peplums padded to 
make them extend in an inverted bell-shape. Waistlines 
are sharply drawn—sometimes with whalebone or gros- 
grain waistbands to assure the tight-waisted look. In 
fact, the revival of real dressmaking is in the wind with 
dresses and suits padded, boned and reinforced with 
muslin to give the kind of hips, breasts, shoulders and 
waistlines that designers now think a woman should 
have. Dresses quite often take on a two-piece look with 
use of peplums, folds or swag drapes, wrap-over lines 
and apron-like effects. These give the rounded hip look 
but in a less obvious way. 

Shoulders are now described as “oval” instead of 
“square.” These rounded, unexaggerated shoulders give 


a younger and more gentle effect and are further empha- 

sized by dropped shoulder seaming and capelet simula- 

tions. Shoulder pads are still used but merely to give 
(Continued on page 470) 





Softly tailored of a vivid tiger-lily wool this McCall pattern 
illustrates the longer lines of high fashion. Grouped pleats 
fall from a lowered waistline to give side fullness while the 
princess line carries the tall look. The velvet beret with its 
extreme width is also fashion news. Number 6969 


If an evening dress is a must in your social program here is 
One that is stunning in its simplicity, Actually a skirt and 
blouse, it lends itself to accessory changes. Wear ropes of 
Pearls or drape the neckline with tulle or softest silk. Select 
your fabric and use Butterick skirt 3739, blouse 3746 
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For afternoons consider this dress of soft evergreen crepe. 
Drapery in lovely rhythm suggests the rounded hipline with 
out exaggeration. The shoulder line is also gently rounded. 
Velvet gauntlet gloves match the draped turban with its burst 
of feathers trim. This is Butterick pattern number 3978 
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University Courses in Apparel Design 
and Apparel Merchandising 


ARLY in 1945 a-group of prominent 

manufacturers of women’s clothing 

in Southern California approached 
state governmental officials and said, in 
substance, “The state universities are 
carrying on research and study of all 
the great industries of the state—of oil, 
agriculture and citrus production—but 
practically nothing has been done in the 
field of clothing manufacture. Since the 
Los Angeles-Hollywood area is rapidly 
becoming one of the world’s great cen- 
ters for the manufacture of women’s 
clothing, especially sports clothes, we 
think that there should be set up at the 
University of California a course of 


study that would be directly helpful to 
the garment industry. Of course we 
shail be glad to cooperate in every way.” 

This suggestion was favorably received 
and acted upon. Soon, in the College 
of Applied Arts, on the University’s 
campus at Los Angeles, two new four- 
year curricula leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science were established— 
one in Apparel Design, the other in 
Apparel Merchandising. The work of 
these two curricula is concentrated in 
the departments of art, home economics 
and business administration. 

The students are first given a general 
education background. No attempt is 


By Martha MeMillin 


San Bernardino, California 


made to duplicate technician’s training 
which may be obtained in a_ trade 
school. The curricula provide a broad 
academic and cultural base with a pro- 
fessional outlook on the practical aspects 
of designing and merchandising. 

The Curriculum in Apparel Design 
is based on fundamental courses in de- 
sign. It includes a study of line, color, 
texture and figure sketching and _ is 
planned to develop originality of design 
and a creative concept of style. Also 
included in the curriculum are courses 
in textiles, pattern drafting and grad- 
ing, apparel construction, industrial 

(Continued on page 472) 





Consumer Service Programs 
at Ohio State University 


ONSUMER service programs in the 

School of Home Economics at Ohio 
State University aim to prepare the 
home economist to become an intelli- 
gent and helpful link between the con- 
sumer-homemaker and the manufactur- 
er, distributor or retailer. As a link, she 
needs the double viewpoint of business- 
for-profit and the _ best-for-the-money 
purchase. 

In one course, Home Economics in 
Business, we study types of work and 
individual jobs open to the home econ- 
omist. We analyze the qualifications of 
persons now in those jobs. We look 
farther afield, too, and discuss businesses 
in which the home economist has much 
to offer even though jobs are not yet 
open to her, 

The class studies office organization 
and procedure, carries on business cor- 
respondence, makes out business reports, 
has interviews with business persons and 
makes observations of business people 
on their jobs. We also run a series of 
self-evalution tests, Each student 
analyzes we result of /hers.tests and com- 
pares them to the requiirerdoh ili the 
work she wishes to enter. 

Each member of the class presents 
lecture-demonstrations, Also, she plans 
and carries out a major problem in 
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which she does the work outside of the 
classroom walis. In this way she is re- 
sponsible to a group other than a uni- 
versity group. For example, a recent 
student gave a lecture-demonstration as 
one of a series offered by the local gas 
company to a Red Cross class in nutri- 
tion and food preparation. 

This course leads naturally into a 
three-months’ field experience. Each 
student applies for her job (and usually 
gets it) and becomes a full-fledged em- 
ployee of a business concern. She re- 
ceives training, supervision and evalua- 
tion of work from her employer and, 
concurrently, from the university staff 
member who is the coordinator of field 
work. If her work is satisfactory both 
to her employer and to her coordinator, 
she receives university credit, applicable 
toward graduation credits, The exact 
form or procedure of field work varies 
according to the student’s area of inter- 
st. We have consumer service programs 
in foods and equipment, home furnish- 
ings, and textiles and clothing. The 
cooperating business firms vary accord- 
ingly. 

‘Students_enter a professional division 
(vocational area) as late Sophomores or 
Juniors. In the autumn of 1946 the 
breakdown _ of student _ registration 


By Frances Mauck 


Assistant Professor, Textiles and Clothing 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


showed the following figures: 


Child Development 10 
Hospital Dietetics 40 
Institution Management 22 
Home Economics Education 77 
Consumer Service 76 


The growth in number of students 
enrolled in consumer service divisions 
indicates one or more of several things. 
Perhaps business jobs are glamourized. 
We hope not. We emphasize that 
“glamour” is based on work and then 
more work. We hope a second reason 
for attracting students is a real one: that 
we are offering training for types of 
work which students sincerely desire to 
enter. We believe, too, that business 
needs our trained home economists. 

The following figures on enrollment 
speak for themselves: 

19 24 26° 


12 


Foods and Equipment 20 
Home Furnishings a AZ We 
Textiles and Clothing 26 45 54 56 
The figures are a challenge to the 
instructors and coordinators in these 
programs. Students want the training. 
Business accepts the graduates and finds 
them satisfactory employees. How «an 
we improve our offerings? 
* Foods and Equipment are now separate divi- 


sions within the consumer service curriculum. 
The 1947 enrollment: 12 and 14 respectively. 
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O group of people in the world have 
less difficulty in getting an audience 
than teachers, but the percentage 

of instructors who make the most of 
their daily opportunity to make friends 
and influence pupils appears to be very 
small. When you stand in front of any 
group they are yours, and they remain 
yours until the first time you stumble. 
Then they begin to fidget. 

One of the best aids to holding your 
audience from the beginning to the end 
of each class is in the matter of groom- 
ing. No one can be distracted by a 
stray wisp of hair blowing back and 
forth over your ear, finger marks on 
your eye glasses or truant buttons sashay- 
ing down your frock and still absorb 
what you are trying to say. 

The day of the teacher who wore 
pointed shoes and carried a sour note 
in her little knapsack is long since gone. 
Today, the teacher must vie with the 
most attractive student sitting in front 
of her for grooming honors . . . and she 
should come out on top to have the 
complete respect of her class. 

Let’s be impatient and start at the 
top... at the top of your head. Be- 
cause someone who got tired easily or 
who read too many “don’t do’s” told 
someone else that frequent shampoos are 
bad for the hair, half the people in this 


country believe soap and water should- 


not touch the hair more frequently than 
twice a month. Don’t believe it. You 
can wash your hair every day in the 
week without harming it a bit. As a 
matter of fact, the people I know who 
have the most beautiful hair do exactly 
that. This may be impractical for many 
of us but we all can spare at least one 
evening a week for our grooming needs. 
And even those of us with five thumbed 
hands can shampoo our own hair. 

We might as well face it. Most of us 
need a new hair-do. The hair-cut you 
got in 1936 may have looked wonderful 
on you then, and maybe your pupils 
have gotten used to seeing you under 
it, but they probably include a little 
clause in their prayers that pleads for a 
change. You never know how you look 
to others. And, believe me, they never 
intend to tell you. 

Why not fit a quick trip to a really 
good hair stylist into your itinerary? 
Don’t go to your regular hairdresser. 
She is probably afraid of you, and won't 
make a suggestion that includes placing 
a single hair differently than it has been 
placed for the last ten or eleven years. 
Go to someone new who can really study 
you dispassionately and give him a 
chance to make you look your best 
today. 

1 don’t care if you are 75 years old. 
Every day of your life pre-supposes 
twenty-four hours of happy, interesting 
living and you are a cheat to take it 
away from yourself. Make the most of 
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By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Good Grooming Editor 


yourself and you'll make the most of 
each day. Peep into a mirror right now 
and see if your coiffure can’t be im- 
proved. And remember, everyone can 
wear her hair several different ways. 


HEN, there is the matter of skin. 

After a summer of being sun-kissed 

and wind-swept most of us have the 
dried-out look of a very old prune. Our 
skin takes a maximum of punishment 
during the summer months and it needs 
a good reconditioning program to get 
it back to normal again. You don’t have 
to dedicate Indian Summer to it 
but you should smooth and sooth your 
skin every night with softening creams 
until the cracks and roughness and the 
uneven patches have left it. Only then 
is it a fitting foundation for your make- 
up base. 

Many people object to make-up bases 
with the argument that they don’t need 
“all that goo on the face.” They are 
usually the people who look like they 
had a perennial case of jaundice. Do 
you realize the mircles of illusion that 
a make-up base can create? I’ve seen 
sallow-yellow skin look rosy-pearl after 
the right base shade. I’ve watched the 
gray note that looks like illness or fright 
disappear into baby pink. And _ the 
effect is natural. Most bases go right 
over your face and neck just like an- 
other layer of skin. Then pat the right 
shade of powder over your foundation 
and you have the beginning of a lovely 
peach bloom look. 

No matter how hard anyone objects 
to lipstick brushes . . . they do give the 
clearest, cleanest lip-line you can have. 
And don’t be afraid to change your lip- 


stick. Even if you have used a persim- 
mon shade year in and year out, that 
fuchsia dress of yours calls for purple 
or blue undertones so stop fighting the 
laws of color and invest in the right 
shade to make you look right. Every 
cosmetic counter in the country has 
someone qualified to advise you about 
the correct shade for your coloring, or 
matching and contrasting colors for your 
costumes, so don’t be afraid to speak 
up and put yourself in the hands of 
someone who can help you to a very 
pretty face. 


UR eyes are our second mouthpiece 

so their speech is as important as 

the one that rolls over our little 
pink tongues. My pet peeve in the 
world of beauty faux pas is the over- 
plucked eyebrow. Hair-line eyebrows 
are out, and have been obsolete for a 
very long time. That does not mean 
that you have to look like a handle-bar 
mustache has been pasted there instead. 
If your eyebrows grow full and heavy 
they should be shaped into a fairly full 
line, and the brows should be plucked 
just enough to arch them into an attrac- 
tive shape for your face and to eliminate 
stray hairs. If your lashes have a Mona 
Lisa note it would not hurt to tip them 
with mascara for daytime wear, but eye 
shadow definitely belongs to the time 
after twilight. 


Well, that’s the road to a new face. 
Actually it is only a gentle prodding 
toward a little action on your part. 
Realize that there is room for improve- 
ment even for the prettiest . . . and go 
to it. 
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Period Background 


Historic Costume Charts 


Sources and Influence | 


Characteristics 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Textiles; Decoration 


Motifs 





EGYPTIAN (3400-30B.C.) 


The oldest civilization in 
the world. Key to cul- 
ture was the Rosetta 
Stone found 1799 
(Phoenician, Greek and 
Egyptian symbols). 


A calendar, paper and 
printing were in use. 


Alexander, the Great, 
conquered Egypt 322 
B.C, 


Cleopatra lived during 
the first century B.C, 
Upon her death Egypt 
became a Roman prov- 
ince. 


Sources: 


Relief drawings and wall 
paintings, mummies, ar- 
ticles of dress and 
household utensils 
found in excavated 
tombs and ruins 


Influences: 

Nature in designs sym- 
bolic of beliefs 
Climate in limiting tex- 
tures and amount of 
clothing 

Religion and the hope 
of another life 

Rank and position in- 
dicated by garments and 
ornament 


Until 1500 B.C, little 
more than a loin cloth 
was worn, 


Later a tubular dress 
with pleated skirt of 
sheer muslin was orna- 
mented at neck by wide 
flat beaded collars. 
Capelets of sheer 
starched material were 
worn over shoulders. 


Metal armlets, brace- 
lets and anklets were of 
exquisite design and 
workmanship. 


Linen was the first fiber 
used. Wool, then cotton, 
came later. Silk was still 
later imported from 
China. 

By 4000 B.C. weaving 
was known and dyes 
had been made from 
minerals and vegetables. 
In 2500 B.C, linen cloth 
with 530 warp yarns per 
inch was made (today 
fine linen has 340 
threads per inch). 
Colors included red, 
tan, light blue, yellow, 
green and black. 
Precious stones, beads, 
painting and embroidery 
decorated fabrics. 
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BABYLONIAN AND AS. 


SYRIAN 
(3400 B.C.-500 B.C. 


Most of the European 
and American races and 
three living religions 
originated in Asia (Is- 
lam, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity). 


Oldest civilizations in 
Asia were Babylonia, 
Chaldea, Persia, Assyria. 


In Babylonia written 
records date back to 
3500 B.C. but less is 
known about it than of 
Egypt. Iron was in use 


Sources: 

Recovered coins and 
engraved jewelry 
Pictures on bronze, 
marble and clay tablets 
Pottery, statues and 
cameos found in ruins 


Influences: 
Climate 
Religion 

Mode of living 
The Orient 


Very little is known of 
feminine dress. The 
tunic and shawl were 
basic garments. Fringe 
was important. 


Dress was tubular with 
low round neck and a 
girdle was fastened 
round the waist. 


Persians were probably 
the first to use trousers, 
set-in sleeves and under 
garments, 


Wool was the principal 
fiber but linen, cotton 
and silk were used. 


Celebrated for metallic 
cloth, fine linen, scar- 
let and purple dyes. 


Rich embroidery, paint- 
ing and woven stripes 
decorated fabrics. 


Dark red, purple, gold 
and green were popular, 
with white for the 
wealthy. 







Lotus Papy 
Scarabaeus 
Designs included g 


metric borders, scroll: 
stars, animals and th 
tree of life. 
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and bricks were used for Ph 
building. : 
Pa 
GREEK (1500 B.C.-420] Sources: Lines were simple and Linen, cotton and wool oy 
B.C.) Literature of the Classic graceful, ih —d pecgparen — ght 
Early Greece had two sep liefs ’ d The chiton (dress) was wenn 5 aaa knot at 
ways of life—the Doric r ote ae Bape a the principal garment of Jeferefel ad hel 
with its strong military ee cok ts 0 Ae Doric and _ Ionian Fine, pliable materials ein _ 
state and the Jonian Senin — is women. and gold tissue cloth r dy 
with its artists, poets —— ‘ , were often painted. UU =a “ 
and philosophers. Influences: The himation was the | Knitted fabrics were en 
: 4 : ete cloak and was usually robably in use am am am ace We 
Greek artists, architects, Mode of living and love white, decorated with - r We nae, over he. 
poets and dramatists es- of nature Bat classic borders. Richly embroidered or wed by 
tablished a very high Climate in permitting woven borders were 
culture, loose clothing Rank was expressed in | ysed ; Fret, Egg and Dart, and 
. oe : the manner of wearing ‘ i a 
(580-553 8c chiton and himation, Pastel colors, white and ee 
cluded the years of The cust f bindi oe ee Oe futocinn, ieee - 
Homer, S h el ‘Ant ry sigs ye ome mding use. Purple and_ black honeysuckle were also 
r, Sophocles, Aris the waist led to the cor- 
totle, Plato and Euri- ; f th : i pe eto aaeerves id — J 
aia. > set of the present time. mourning. Jeweled 
i 
ROMAN (53 B.C.-476]| Sources: Although basically» In 533 A.D. looms for =v 
A.D.) Literature of Caesar, Grecian garments were silk weaving were set up and rib 
; Cicero and Virgil more elaborate. in the royal palace. Was sp 
For several centuries Exeavated ruins hair or 
Roman dress dominated Painting, sculpture and Principal garment was Romans attempted 


the world. Roman law, 
government, architec- 
ture and sculpture have 
influenced modern civ- 
ilizations, 


Rome fell in 476 A.D. 
but its culture was pre- 
served in Byzantine 
where Christianity was 
to flourish. Vandalism 
and feudalism for a 
time replaced law and 
order. 





coins 


Influences: 

Politics in the type of 
dress and colors worn 
Climate in allowing 
loose clothing 

Grecian basic lines 





the toga worn for a 
time by men and women. 
Later the palla replaced 


the toga for women, 


The stola or tunic re- 
placed the Greek chiton. 


About the head and 
shoulder was draped a 
palliolum or fine veil. 
The palla was often 
caught up over the head 
also, 








sheep breeding for finer 
wool about 200 A.D. 


Fabrics, weaving and 
decoration were similar 
to the Greeks. 


Colors denoted rank 
Purple, gold (nobility) 
Blue (philosophy) 
Black (theology) 
Green (medicine) 
White (soothsayer) 
One color (peasants) 
Neutrals (lower class) 
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Acanthus 


Scroll (simplified) 


Rosette 











Honeysuckle fasces 
laurel wreaths were 
popular. 
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Headdress 


Foot Covering 


Accessories 


Part I: Egyptian through Roman 








leads were shaved as a 
rligious rite and elab- 
yate wigs on a net-like 
foundation were set 


osely on the head, 
leadbands and helmet- 


jke bands were worn. 
ve vulture band on cos- 
me plate. 





Kerchief and Band 


Sandals had a thong be- 
tween first and second 
toes and an instep strap. 


Sandals were made of 
papyrus leaves but royal 
sandals were made of 
fine leather or sheet 
gold set with precious 
stones. 





Papyrus Sandal 


Accessories included 
fans of feathers and 
papyrus leaves and 
large umbrellas. 


Walking sticks were 
popular. 


Combs, earrings and 
hairpins were common. 


A kohl-pot or make-up 
kit was carried, 


A 





lairdress was moderate 
vith short curls. False 
hir was sometime used. 


The Phrygian cap of 
dia Minor was made of 
oft leather, fabric or 
metal, 


bo 


Phrygian Cap 


Soft shoes of leather or 
cloth partially covered 
the foot and were laced 
over instep. Sandals 
were also used, 


Men wore half-boots. 





Fans 
Necklaces, long _ ear- 
rings, bracelets and 
cameos were worn, 
Fans and umbrellas 
were carried by impor- 
tant people, 
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Natural hair was cut 
short and curled or 
caught up in a Psyche 
knot at crown of head 
and held in place with 
ibbons or garlands. 
lhir dyes, hairpins and 
nets or cauls were used. 
Women wore no hats 

pulied the himation 
over head. Tiaras were 
ued by women of rank. 
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Bieweled band and Caul 


Flat sandals had wood 
or leather sole. A thong 
between first and sec- 
ond toe tied at instep. 


Later embroidered san- 
dals with a flap partial- 
ly covered lower part of 
foot. Yi 


Sandals were removed 
upon entering the 
house. 


Sandal 


Veils were used as a 
sign of modesty. Fans 
were made of feathers 
or leaves, and later silk 
was stretched over 
frames, The Greeks in- 
troduced into Europe 
the custom of slaves 
carrying sunshades, Jew- 
elry included earrings, 
necklaces, cameos and 
brooches called fibulae. 
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Sunshade and Fan 





Hair was “frizzled” and 
decorated with garlands 
ind ribbons. Gold dust 
vas sprinkled in the 

or it was often 
dyed red, Hairnets and 
rpins held the hair 
i place. Crowns or dia- 
ms were worn by 
“dies of rank and the 
a was often pulled 
r the head, 












A great variety of san- 
dals or loose slippers 
was worn, Royalty wore 
sandals with gold, silver 
or diamonds. 


Pliable fabrics and soft 
dyed leather were rich- 
ly embroidered. 


Men wore half-boots 
and shoes or buskins. 





















Sandal 








An exquisite veil called 
a palliolum was worn 
over the head and 
draped about shoulders. 
Jewelry included ear- 
rings, necklaces and 
fibulae set with costly 
gems. The fibulae held 
the mantle at shoulders. 
Amber perfume balls 
were carried in the 
hand. Fans and um- 
brellas similar to the 
Grecians were used, 
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but one color—black—a solid some- 

thing which due to the rotation of 
the earth brought complete darkness in 
contrast with the light of day. For many 
centuries man failed to detect any dif- 
ferences in the tints of the blue sky, 
green leaves, brown earth or the golden- 
red nuances of sunrise and sunset. 

If we trace the word black to its 
Sanskrit root bhraj, we discover that it 
originally meant to burn and it is an 
interesting conjecture that those ancient 
people had in mind the primitive belief 
that the sun burned itself out at the 
end of each day. Also using the Sanskrit 
word as a base, the Anglo-Saxon called 
the color blaec, meaning dark, while 
blaken meant to burn or scorch. Thus 
a later interpretation of this word means 
to consume or damage an object by fire. 
But singularly enough, an _ opposite 
meaning appears when an old English 
writer described the moon as having 
“blacon lechts,” or pale light; while an- 
other writer of about the same period 
praised the beauty of the “blac pleon- 
ides,” -or pale cheek maidens, a use 
which has given us the word bleach. 
However the English etymologist, 
Wedgewood states: “As a pale com- 
plexion often takes on a bluish tint, 
so the word black has passed on to de- 
fine absence of color.” Today this is the 
accepted conception. 

At various times black has symbolized 
evil, grief, persecution, winter, night 
and also death, because light has ceased 
to exist. Black was the color worn by 
executioners of the Middle Ages to sym- 
bolize the end of life. The dreaded 
Inquisitors of a later period also wore 
black, as do their modern successors, 
the present day judges, for they are 
agents in dealing with evil. Witches 
were said to have talked with the black 
spirit, and while the color symbol for 


Prose one « man was conscious of 
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the devil has changed from black to red 
—the symbol of fire—yet we still use the 
phrase, ‘Prince of Darkness.” Use of 
the word black in a negative connota- 
tion is found in blackmail, blackguard 
and blackball. 

At a later period, but prior to the 
oldest written record, a latent sense 
of color contrast evolved what is con- 
sidered to be the first authentic com- 
bination of two distinctive colors in a 
single unit. These were black and red, 
the first two colors recognized by primi- 
tive man. In the “Chronicles of Chou- 
king,” a historical manuscript of about 
2800 B.C., and brought up to date by 
Confucius shortly before he died in 
478 B.C., there is an account of a silk- 
en robe dyed red and black. This robe 
was presented as a tribute to a Chinese 
emperor about 3,000 B.C., the colors 
being symbolic of summer (red) and 
winter (black), thus suggesting long 
life. It is interesting to recall that this 
early color combination has survived 
in the 6,000 years-old game of chess 
and the 4,000 years-old game of check- 
ers. 

Black is almost universally a symbol 
of the cessation of life-giving light. 
It was first used as mourning in Eu- 
rope by Anne of Brittany, wife of 
Louis XII of France. White, as the 
symbol of a purified state, had pre- 
viously been the accepted color of 
mourning in France, but the king or- 
dered that all widows garb themselves 
in black until re-marriage. He accepted, 
however, a suggestion of the Queen’s 
that bereaved widows wear a cord of 
white, ending in a lover’s knot, tied 
around their waists as a tender tribute 
to the departed. In modern times this 
custom is perpetuated by white edging 
or ruches on black mourning dresses. 

In modern scientific practice black is 
the complete negation of color but our 


Story of Color 


Part I=Black and Red 


By William F. Leggett 


Author of Ancient and Medieval Dyes 


semi-savage ancestors were not scientific 
and therefore black was the first color 
they recognized. Little did they appre- 
ciate that, while a quiet color, black can 
be bold, dramatic and even elegant, or 
that black is an “unwilting color” pos- 
sessing a characteristic of warding off 
the tired look of most colors used on 
fabrics. 

While black as a color for clothing 
was long avoided because of its associa- 
tion with bereavement, it slowly emerged 
as a color of masculine respectability 
and feminine chic. In the latter in- 
stance, it brings out both line of body 
and garment, is a subtle foil for beauty 
of skin and hair, and is an ideal back- 
ground for jewels of every kind. 


ED, the second color recognized by 

primitive man, has long been the 

symbol of fire, blood, martyrdom, 
danger and anger. In all mythologies 
it is the symbol of passion, and even 
today red roses are considered a token 
of undying love. 

To primitive man red was also the 
symbol of life. And as blood was early 
recognized as the source of life, red was 
anciently associated with magic, concep- 
tion or fertility, protection from demons 
and power over others. Thus it became 
an important color with both ancient 
and medieval people and was widely 
used for ceremonial purposes. 

Since very ancient times red has been 
the color of Aries and Mars, Greek and 
Roman gods of war, and has been 
widely used for military purposes by 
almost all governments, The Scythians 
of the Black Sea area although habitual- 
ly clad in leather garments usually dyed 
them red to imply courage. Incidentally, 
the Scythians were the first people to 
abandon free flowing woolen robes 
which interfered with their aggressive 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Home Furnishings 


'TORAGEWALL~a new word, a new 
feature in interior design—is at last 
ready for the public. A wall in every 

sense of the word, storagewall has the 
added function of having storage com- 
partments. It consists of prefabricated 
cabinet units of various kinds—book- 
cases, wardrobes, china closets, cabinets 
in which a radio-phonograph may be 
installed, record cabinets, linen closets, 
chests of drawers, dressers and desks. 

At Macy’s in New York City four 
dramatic room settings are on exhibition 
to show how effectively storagewall can 
be used. One is a double-duty bedroom 
in which China blue storagewall units 
are combined to form a low partition 
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separating a child’s crib and play area 
from the rest of the room. A cabinet 
with sliding shelf-drawers and low ward- 
robes face and open on the child’s sec- 
tion. Other wardrobes and a chest-of- 
drawers face and open on the adult sec- 
tion, furnished with twin beds uphol- 
stered in China blue chintz. A chintz 
print in field flower colors is used for 
draperies and pillows. 

To make two offices from one, storage 
wall units twelve inches wide and ceil- 
ing height in natural finish are used— 
one designed for the executive, the other 
for the secretary or receptionist. 

A combination living-dining room 
made with storagewall units is the third 





room on display at Macy’s. In an effec- 
tive L shape formation closed cabinets, 
open book shelves, desk, phonograph 
cabinet and record cabinet are all lac- 
quered in chartreuse. Deep green sec- 
tioned units form a conversational cor- 
ner. (See picture.) 

For the bedroom, stcragewall units 
lacquered in grey—long and short ward- 
robes, chest-of-drawers and closed cabi- 
nets—form the wall along one end. Two 
other walls are banked window height 
with built-in-furniture. The cool grey 
and cloud-white color theme of the room 
is highlighted by jonquil yellow head- 
board beds and spreads and a jack-in- 
the-pulpit green chair. 
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OUSING, a major problem in near- 

ly every community, is indeed of 

pertinent consideration for home 
economics teachers. It is difficult to ap- 
proach it objectively when “Can I find 
a place to live?” is one of the first ques- 
tions asked by individuals considering 
a change in positions. Home economists 
can do little to alleviate the present 
shortage. Their contribution to the 
emergency situation is probably one of 
helping families adjust to inadequate 
housing for the present time and real- 
istically interpreting the various aspects 
of the emergency to students. ‘The 
shortage is caused by an accumulation 
of many factors. These include: an in- 
crease in the number of families, due 
to a longer life span and earlier mar- 
riages; ten years of depression and a war 
period in which few homes were built; 
and the complexity of the building 
trade. 

Home economists have an important 
role to play in the long-range approach 
to the housing problem. In order to 
fulfill this obligation, their potential 
contribution should be evaluated. In 
a field so involved, one group cannot 
attempt to participate in, or teach, all 
phases. So why not leave the major 
consideration of materials, structure and 
drawing of plans to engineers, archi- 
tects and builders? Home economists 
can work with these groups and inter- 
pret the needs of the family for living, 
work and rest as they know them 
through their scientific training. As 
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teachers, they can and should call upon 
representatives from these areas to give 
the students an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the various problems of 
housing or house structure. 

To clarify terminology, “housing” im- 
plies the “over all” problem of shelter 
for families, and “the house,” a place 
of abode of the individual family. 

Home economists are probably best 
trained to be of service in the planning 
of the individual house. However, they 
cannot ignore the social implications of 
housing. The acceptance of certain basic 
concepts in housing is imperative if 
teaching is to be effective. 

The first of these is—that housing is a 
social and economic problem of society, 
and every citizen has a responsibility 
to be well informed and to exert influ- 
ence wherever possible for improved 
and less expensive housing for the mod- 
erate and low income family. Secondly, 
the similarities in housing needs of vari- 
ous families are much more prevalent 
than the differences. Too frequently 
the approach is “‘a house for my family,” 
Individuality becomes such a factor that 
the students may forget that their family 
is not so different from the other 37,- 
000,000 families in the country. Fami- 
lies are generally composed of a father, 
mother and children of one or both 
sexes. They need space in which to 


By Margaret Goodyear 


Associate in Home Economies 
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relax and to work, space for recreation 
and space to move from one area to 
another. As house plans are examined, 
one sees that basic patterns for space 
allocation are prevalent. Actually, fami- 
lies do not plan a house, but choose a 
plan. The differences, or “original” fea- 
tures, are found in the details of the 
plan. 

Third, no one family lives in a house 
during its entire period of usefulness. 
It has been estimated that the average 
house accommodates six families during 
its lifetime. If the first family has very 
different ideas for space allocation, how 
well will the next five be served? Even 
the specific needs of one family obvious- 
ly change during various periods of the 
family cycle. Again, baisc plans with 
flexibility in the use of space are most 
desirable. Such a plan would include: 
living and dining areas, kitchen and 
auxiliary work space, three bedrooms 
and bath. It would have facilities for 
movement from one area to another, 
and within the area without interfering 
with activities. The use of rooms may 
This article is based on a talk before the Home 
Making Education Division of the Illinois Voca- 


tional Education Association Convention’ in 
Peoria, Illinois, on April 12, 1947. 
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vary through the years. For example, 
a room may serve as a bedroom while 
children are at home and as an office 
when the family diminishes in size. The 
dining room may serve as a place for 
study and sewing or an auxiliary living 
room. 

The place for individuality is logical- 
ly in exterior and interior designs, fur- 
nishings and yard plantings. This idea 
is being popularized in current maga- 
zines. In a recent issue of a popular 
magazine, ten pages were devoted to 
ways of making a group of factory-built 
houses interesting and individual. With 
one standardized floor plan, seven hun- 
dred and forty variations in appearance 
were suggested as possible through re- 
arrangement of such variables as gar- 
ages, porches, roofs, colors and_place- 
ment of the house on the land. Em- 
phasis was placed on decorating plans 
that completely change the character of 
the rooms in the house. 

A fifth concept is concerned with 
financing housing. Both renting and 
home ownership should be accepted as 
logical methods of providing housing 
for the family. Too frequently courses 













tinuing interest in interior design. 


to provide storage space 


The range and sink center above had to be 
planned carefully for most advantageous 
large and irregularly shaped 
At right draperies cover an un- 
attractive door and poorly designed window 


use of a 
kitchen. 


in corner of staff bedroom 
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These three photographs of the recently re- 
modeled home management house, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, illustrate the value of a con- 
Book- 
cases and window seat were added to the 
living room to improve its proportions and 


of instruction are based on the assump- 
tion of home ownership, yet the major- 
ity of families rent living quarters for 
at least part of their lives. The old 
idea that one has nothing but a stack of 
receipts from rent money is a fallacy. 
Actually, when renting, the service of a 
house is purchased month by month. 
For many families this may be the most 
satisfactory method of securing housing. 

When considering home ownership, 
a realistic approach is essential. Remem- 
ber that for housing dollars, size and 
quality of structure and equipment can 
be bought. Because the purchase price 
is usually limited, choices between re- 
duction in sizes, in quality of construc- 
tion or equipment are made. The con- 
sideration of cost in relation to family 
incomes and expenditures should elimi- 
nate the tendency for students to float 
around in a cloud of ‘dream houses.” 

Seventh, there is an urgent need to 
improve existing housing through re- 
allocation of space and more artistic 
and convenient interior design and fur- 
nishings. This may involve complete 
remodeling of the house or minor 
changes that can be made at little or 





no cost by the renter or home owner, 

Plans for structural changes will be 
more satisfactory if the home economist 
works with the building groups directly 
concerned with structure and materials. 
Many an old house has been brought 
from the doldrums by the use of har- 
monious colors and textures in wall 
finishes and furnishings. Interior de- 
sign is one phase of housing in which 
home economists have participated for 
many years. They should continue to 
include it as one of their major activi- 
ties in the field of housing, with added 
interest in improving old and less attrac- 
tive living quarters. 

Since many vocational teachers work 
in rural communities, some considera- 
tion should be given to the specific prob- 
lems of .arm housing. The family 
chooses to live on a certain farm because 
of its productivity, size or location and 
availability at a given time. The size 
and the convenience of the house are 
usually of secondary consideration. Since 
the family must live near the scene of 
operation, it is necessary that they oc- 
cupy the house provided. For this rea- 
son, a basic functional plan is desirabie. 
Such a plan would fit the varying needs 
of a family or several families over a 
period of time. Since the house is part 
of the production unit, larger and more 
carefully planned work areas than a city 
home are required. The exterior de- 
sign, placement on the land and plant- 
ings should be chosen with due consid- 
eration to the contour of the country- 
side, the location of farm buildings and 


highway. (Continued on page 462) 
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(ras Ranges—A Three Part Story of 


(J ranges of today have been developed with flexible top burners and 

















Photo Courtesy Tappan Company 


controlled oven heat to make cooking easy. Designs have been stream- 
lined for convenience, efficiency and cleanliness. 

Various styles of ranges are available . . . the compact, twenty-inch apart- 
ment house model with four surface burners, oven and broiler but no work 
surface; the standard sized range with broiler beneath the oven; the double 
oven range with two ovens or high broiler replacing one oven; the large 
“town and country” type range with eight top burners, griddle, double 
ovens and broilers. Some models come in combination with coal, gas, wood 


or oil units for heating purposes. 


Ranges can be used with manufactured, natural, or liquefied-petroleum 
(L-P or bottled gas) to meet the needs of city, suburban or country homes. 


Featuces From Top To Toe Base—tThese are features the industry 
is offering. Not all of them are found on every range. 


On The Range Top 

* Minute Minder manually operated, 
registers up to sixty minutes, rings a bell 
when cooking period is over. Another 
type is electrically operated that records 
up to three and one half hours. Timers 
are handy-helpers when using pressure 
cookers for short periods of time. 

* Lamp Assembly lights entire cook- 
ing surface. Some are now fluorescent. 


* Top Burners are flexible, give any 
desired heat. For convenience some gas 
cocks are marked at high, medium, sim- 
mer o1 a new keep warm position. Giant 
burners give faster heating. Burner ports 
are slanted to prevent clogging. 


* Burner positions are varied. 


OCag| ACvass ia Si tivided 


back 
on side 


© 9] Staq- 
[20°] gered ey center 
DOOo] Sik eight 
° 3] burners [9900] burners 


* Heat resistant glass units over top 
burners spread heat evenly for melting 
chocolate, etc., prevent tipping of small 
utensils, retain heat so cooking period is 
extended slightly. They are easily 
cleaned and will not break under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 
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* Automatic pilot eliminates matches. 


* Griddles facilitate making griddle 
cakes or quantity shallow fat frying. 
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* Other features include: conveni- 
ence outlets, drip trays beneath burn- 
ers, burner covers that can be used as 
trays, condiment sets, rust resisting burn- 
er heads, deep well cookers, time and 


temperature charts, reflector trays 
around burners. 

In The Oven 
* Automatic timer turns oven “on 


and off’ at pre-selected time. 

* Oven thermostat gives even, con- 
trolled heat from 250°F. On some 
models a bell rings when desired tem- 
perature has been reached. 

* Automatic oven burner ignition 
lights automatically when valve is turned 
“on.” 

* Tip-proof oven racks self levelling- 
pull out to “stop” position for easy 
removal of food. 

* Oven vent is slanted away from wall 
so food vapors will not deposit on wall 
surface. 

* Heavy insulation gives even oven 
heat, reduces baking costs and keeps 
kitchen cooler. 

* Other features include — glass in 
oven door, oven lights, extra-sized ovens, 
air-cooled system around oven that re- 
duces the temperature of range sides 
when oven is in operation. 


In The Broiler 
Either high or low broilers are available. 
The High or barbecue broiler is found 
on opposite side from the oven. Low 
broiler is located beneath oven burner 
and is shallow. 


* Slide-out or swing-out compartments 
make broiled food easy-to-handle. 


* Smokeless broiler pans are made of 
porcelain enamel, aluminum or chrome 
with small slotted grids. The grids are 
designed to carry meat juices and fat 
away from the direct flame, thus pre- 
venting their overheating and smoking. 


* Automatic ignition lights broiler 
burner when gas is turned “on.” 


* Removable shelf glides or compart- 
ments make cleaning easy. 

* Radiant broiler gives faster, more 
charcoal-like broil. 


Miscellaneous Features 
* Include—towel dryers, utensil draw- 
ers and dish warming compartments. 


Fourth Zone Cooker —a new feature 
which will be built into some ranges or 
be available as a small range itself. It 
cooks food in steam at one pound pres- 
sure. The burner is standard top-burner 
size. At the present time the cooker is 
undergoing recently established AGA 
laboratory tests. 


NOTE: It is important to remember when study- 
ing or buying gas ranges that a basic set of 
safety standards has been established for gas 
ranges by the American Gas Asociation and the 
American Standard Association. All ranges that 
pass these safety requirements carry a “Blue Star 
Seal of Approval” which is found on the name 
plate of the range. In 1937 additional perform- 
ance and convenience standards were set up by 
the Gas Appliance Manufacturer’s Association. 
Ranges that passed both the AGA plus the new 
tests are qualified to show the “CP” trade- 
marked seal. Both of these seals are a buying 


guide . . . the “Blue Star” for safety, the “CP” 
seal for added performance and _ convenience 
features. Both seals are found on many manu- 


facturer’s ranges. 
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Features, Use and Care 





Range top cookery simmers, boils or 
browns to make tempting family meals 
like this meat and vegetable dinner 





Oven cookery makes possible golden 
crusted breads, feathery cakes, light 
meringues, hot rolls and juicy roasts 





Broiler magic gives whole meals cooked 
to a queen’s taste quickly and easily. 
This one features lamb shoulder steak 


By Helen Eckhoff 


> 


Use The Gas Range—Let it cook well flavored, savory dishes on the top 
burners, in the oven or broiler. The highly flexible heat of all three zones makes 
any type of cooking possible . . . and easy, 


The Top Burners use all degrees of 
heat from high to simmer to do any type 
of top-of-the-range cooking. For in- 
stance, high heat is a fast heat—boils 
water quickly, brings food to cooking 
temperature rapidly. Medium heat 
keeps fat “just right” for deep fat frying 
or maintains a rapid boil. Simmer heat 


The Oven is large enough to hold a 
large turkey or bake whole meals—meat, 
vegetables and dessert. This is eco- 
nomical and time saving. Planning is 
required so that foods will be done at 
the same time. Either select foods that 
have the same baking time or add the 
foods in sufficient time for them to be 
cooked when the meal is finished. 

The temperature selected is usually 
the one required by the meat or main 
dish. Vegetables ordinarily baked at a 
higher temperature may be cooked for 
a longer time at the lower temperature. 
They may be pan-browned, scalloped, 
baked or steamed in one fourth to one 


The Broiler broils or barbecues ten- 
der cuts of meat or whole meals quick- 
ly. Broiler specialties include grilled 
stuffed hot dogs, deluxe hamburgers and 
toasted open-face sandwiches, 

The broiler may be used cold or pre- 
heated with equally good results. One 
of three methods may be used—a fast 
“charcoal” broil with the meat one inch 
from the flame; a moderate broil with 
the meat two to three inches from the 
flame; or a barbecue broil with the meat 
(often roasts or whole chickens) five 
inches from the flame. 

Most high broilers have two marked 
heats on the gas cock: the High flame 
for browning or moderate temperature 


Photos Courtesy American Meat Institute, Wheat Flour Institute and Roper Corp. 
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is sufficient for cooking vegetables in a 
small amount of water so they retain 
their nutritive value . . . uses little fuel, 
cooks stews and meats tender and flavor- 
ful. Low Simmer keeps food warm, fin- 
ishes the blending of sauces. The in- 
stant flexibility of heat makes the opera- 
tion of pressure cookers easy. 


half cup of water im a covered pan. 
Avoid the baking of green vegetables 
as they discolor. For desserts, choose 
fruit cobblers, upside-down gingerbread, 
backed stuffed fruit or meringue pies. 

The proper placement of pans in the 
oven is important for good browning. 
Pans should be staggered and should 
not touch each other or the sides of the 
oven. When two oven racks are used, 
allow ample space between them for 
heat circulation. 

If the oven has moisture around the 
door when it is lighted, leave the door 
ajar a few minutes to allow excess mois- 
ture to evaporate. 


broiling, the Low flame to finish bar- 
becuing after browning. 

Broiling should be done with the 
broiler door closed except when the 
broiler is directly beneath an oven that 
has been in operation. The oven door 
is then left open an inch or two so the 
thermostat will not reach temperature 
and cut down the broiling flame. 

Make complete meals by placing 
cooked or canned vegetables in the pan 
beneath the grid. Place tomatoes, 
halved fruits filled with jelly or cooked 
vegetables around the meat allowing 
sufficient time for them to be done with 
the rest of the meal. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Care of the Gas Range 


The care of a gas range is simplified when you realize the greater part is made of porcelain enamel, a glass- 
like material fused on metal. Like glass, it simply requires washing. A general cleaning of the range is essential 
every week or two depending upon the use the range has had. Accidental spillover should be cared for at once. 





Daily soap and water washing keeps 
porcelain enamel clean and sparkling 





Burners need an occasional scrubbing 
in the sink with brush and soapy water 





Oven bottoms are made removable now- 
adays in order to make cleaning easy 


me 


Sek Ge 


Remove broiler glides before cleaning 
broiler with soapy water or cleanser 
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Care of Porcelain Enamel 


* At dish-washing time make it an 
after-the-dishes habit to wipe the range 
surface with a cloth wrung out of mild 
soapy water, rinse and dry. Avoid the 
use of steel wool or harsh cleansers on 
white porcelain surfaces. This slight 
treatment keeps the range surface in 
good, sparkling condition and_ helps 
protect the porcelain from stains. 

* Wipe hot spillovers or fat spatterings 
with a clean dry cloth. When range is 
cold, wash with mild, soapy water, rinse 


and dry. 

* Wipe all acid spillovers (milk, vine- 
gar, fruit juices, etc.) immediately to 
prevent dulling of the finish. Most 
ranges have an acid-resisting finish. How- 
ever, acid left on porcelain for a long 
period of time may dull the gloss. 

* Avoid the use of a cold, wet cloth on 
hot porcelain enamel as the difference 
in temperature between the two mate- 
rials may cause cracking or crazing of 
the porcelain. 


Care of Top Burners 


* Wipe burner heads when cool if they 
are spotted. 

* Remove burners from range and wash 
when necessary. 

Two-piece burners with cast iron 
throats and aluminum or chrome plated 
heads should be washed with mild soapy 
water but need not be immersed. Clean 
aluminum heads with steel wool or mild 
cleanser. Use soft abrasives for chrome 
burner heads but avoid steel wool. 

One-piece cast-iron burners should be 


washed with soapy water, rinsed and 
dried. If the burner throat is protected 
by a catch-all tray, boiling in sal soda 
is usually unnecessary. Older type burn- 
ers may be cleaned by boiling in a solu- 
tion of one tablespoon sal soda to three 
quarts of water. (Sal soda discolors alum- 
inum.) Dry burners thoroughly as a wet 
burner will not ignite; readily. 

* Clogged ports may ‘be cleaned with 
a wire or stiff brush. 

* Wash drip trays whenever soiled. 


Care of the Oven 


* Use low oven temperatures for meat 
cookery to avoid spattering of fat that 
dries oven and may cause smoking. 

* Wash sides of oven door, oven and 
racks with mild soapy water, rinse and 
dry. 

* Remove oven bottom when cold and 
wash. Do not immerse oven bottoms 
that contain insulation. 

* Spillovers may be removed from por- 


celain enamel with soft abrasive or steel 
wool and from chrome plate with soapy 
water or soft abrasive. Avoid steel wool 
as it scratches and removes chrome 
finish. 

* A cloth saturated with household am- 
monia can be placed over stains. When 
the cloth has dried, the char or stain 
will be easy to remove. 

* Do not stuff steel wool in oven vents. 


Care of the Broiler 


* Wash broiler pan and grid after each 
use in mild soapy water, rinse and dry. 
* Remove broiler pan from broiler com- 
partment when broiling is finished to 
prevent grease from “baking” on. 

* Wash broiler compartment occasion- 
ally with mild soapy water, rinse and 
dry. Steel wool or soft cleanser will 


Photos Courtesy Magic Chef and Glenwood Range 





TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers have plans to help Is and colleg 

bring their home economics laboratory equip- 
ment up-to-date. They will sell a new automatic 
gas range built to “CP” standards at a special 


remove any stubborn stains. Some broil- 
er glides are removable; some broiler 


compartments or drawers may be lifted 
out to make washing easier. 

* If broiler is beneath bake oven, do 
not store pan in compartment when 
oven is lighted. 


price to the institutions. Then they will replace 
that range at intervals with a new model for a 
period of years. Thus, gas ranges in your lab- 
oratories can always be modern. If you are 
interested, contact the individual manufacturers. 
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Better Food ee ee @ © © @ @ @ @ RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Honey Orange Cake with Lady Baltimore Frosting 


2 _—scups sifted cake flour 

2% teaspoons baking 
powder 

34 teaspoon salt 

14 cup butter 


cup sugar 
cup honey 

egg yolks 

cup orange juice 


2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Sift flour, baking powder and salt together, Cream butter 
and sugar and blend in honey. Add egg yolks and beat thor- 
oughly. Add flour alternately with orange juice, a small 
amount at a time, beating after each addition until smooth. 
Fold in egg whites. Bake in a square pan (8” x 8”) in a 
moderate oven (350° F,) 30 to 35 minutes. 
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, teaspoon salt 
4 teaspoon vanilla 
1/3 cup chopped seedless 
raisins 
1/3 cup chopped nuts 


1 egg white 
3%4 cup sugar 
1 teaspoon light corn 
syrup 
21, tablespoons water 
Combine unbeaten egg white, sugar, corn syrup, water and 
salt in top of double boiler. Beat with a rotary egg beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidly boiling water and 
beat constantly with rotary egg beater for seven minutes, or 
until frosting will stand up in peaks. Remove from boiling 
water, add vanilla, raisins and nuts and beat until thick 
enough to spread. 





You Can Take It With Yu — — — 


Caring the year are fe the livin’ is easy,” the eating is even easier for at no other time 





during the year are fresh fruits and vegetables so abundant. Capturing all this succulent 

goodness in order to “take it with you” during the unfruitful winter months is, of course, 
the design behind all food preservation methods. And of all the ways and means of pre- 
serving food at home, canning still tops the list. It is a method that requires comparatively 
inexpensive equipment, the finished product is simple to store and easily transportable. This 
latter asset belongs to canning alone for frozen products or those in cold or sand storage 
must stay in their stipulated environments. 

Now that the cause for canning has been pleaded, comes the question—what can be canned 
at this time of year? In the vegetable line-up are tomatoes, sweet corn, cabbage (sauerkraut) 
and others, depending on climatic conditions. Fruit canning in most parts of the country is 
well past its peak, but there is still time for food classes to get in a session on peach or pear 
canning. For the best way to coax summertime flavor into the jar follow the girls on this page. 


Pointers on peach canning In the hot pack method, heat 
peaches in hot syrup made by boil- 
ing sugar and water or peach juice 
together 5 minutes. For a thin syrup 
use 1 cup sugar to 3 cups liquid; for 
a medium syrup use | cup sugar to 
2 cups liquid. If peaches are very 
juicy heat them with dry sugar— 
about 14cup to a quart of raw fruit. 
Pack hot peaches in hot glass jars to 
l% inch of top. Cover with boiling 
liquid leaving 14 inch head space. 
Process 20 minutes in hot water 
bath. Complete seal on removal 
from bath. 

For the cold pack method, place 
raw peaches to 14 inch of jar top. 
Cover with boiling syrup, leaving 14 
inch space at top. Process pint jars 
25 minutes; quarts, 35 minutes. Com- 
plete seals if closures are not self- 
sealing. 

All Photos Courtesy Ball Bros. 

























Dip the peaches in boiling water, then quickly in 
cold water to loosen skins. Peel, halve and pit the 
fruit; slice if desired. A peach pitting spoon is 
better than a knife for removing pits and fibers 
from peach halves. Expensive equipment for can- 
ning is not needed as shown by the makeshift bath 


If clingstone peaches are used, remove stones before 
peeling by circling peach with knife, beginning 
along the seam. Twist the halves in opposite direc- 
tions and gently pull apart. Be sure peaches chosen 
for canning are sound, firm and table-ripe—not soft 


ae 
Veteran canners and novices alike will find the new U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture's bulletin, Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables. 
of great assistance. Procedure pictures and time charts are plenti- 
ful. 
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li You CAN 


By Evelyn Platt 


Using a funnel when placing peaches in the jar helps to 
ensure a sterile pack and keeps fruit juice off the side of the 
jar. Teamwork makes peach canning easy and rapid work 


Slightly imperfect fruit is generally sliced for canning so 
that bad spots can be cut out easily. A bushel of peaches 
yields from 18-24 quarts, says the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 








Jams and Jellies 





I’S white, it’s sweet, and it’s back—we mean sugar, of 

J coune No more need the precious substance be kept 

in the family strongbox for rationing is past and sugar 
coupons gleefully discarded. 

Home-canned jams and jellies were virtually extinct 
during the war and for some time after due to the sugar 
shortage, and jelly-making skills doubtless have become 
somewhat rusty. Perhaps for a time many foods classes 
were forced to eliminate jam and jelly-making from their 
schedules. If so, now is the time to begin including them 
again—now that the three elements essential for success- 
ful jelly-making—pectin, sugar and fruit acid—are abun- 
dant. 

Since a jam or jelly recipe is really a scientific develop- 
ment, it is not the type of cookery for the individual who 
cooks “by instinct.” Exact proportions of the necessary 
elements are absolutely essential. Outlined here is a jam 
and a jelly recipe tested and retested, changed a hair’s 
breadth dozens of times in order to achieve the perfect 
result. Strawberries are out of season now, but here is a 
jam made with the quick-frozen variety. 


Strawberry Jam 
1 box (1 pound) quick-frozen 
sweetened sliced strawberries 
1l4 cups sugar 3 Tbs. powdered fruit pectin 
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Thaw strawberries as directed on package. Place in 
a large saucepan. Measure sugar and set aside. Place 
saucepan holding fruit over high heat. Add powdered 
fruit pectin and stir until mixture comes to a hard boil. 
Add sugar at once. Bring to a full rolleng boil and boil 
hard 1 minute, stirring constantly. Remove from heat, 


skim, pour quickly into glasses. Paraffin at once. Makes 


about 3 six ounce glasses. 

This grape jelly receipe made with bottled grape juice 
has been estimated to cost only eight cents a glass. It 
takes but 15 minutes to complete the entire process of 
making seven glasses. 

Grape Jelly 
3 cups juice 
314 cups sugar 
1 box powdered fruit pectin 

Use 1 pint bottle grape juice. Add 1 cup water to 
juice and mix well. Measure sugar and set aside. Meas- 
ure juice into a 3 to 4 quart saucepan. Place over high 
heat. Add powdered fruit pectin, mix well, and con- 
tinue stirring until mixture comes to a hard boil. At 
once stir in sugar, stirring constantly. Bring to a full 
rolling boil, and boil hard V4 minute. Remove from 
heat, skim, pour quickly. Paraffin hot jelly at once. 
Makes about 7 six-ounce glasses. 
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Delight with Spice 


By Jean E. Keller 


Senior in College of Home Economics 
Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N planning meals, very few of us realize how the use 
ie spices can brighten even the dullest dish. The 

spicy flavor sharpens the appetite and puts the 
stomach in a happy, receptive state. We really enjoy a 
meal—if the spices are used to the best advantage and 
in the correct proportion. 

Spices are grown chiefly in optical regions of the 
Orient, the main countries being India, China, Japan, 
the Netherlands East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, and 
also in Zanzibar and Madagascar. The only major spices 
that are grown in the Western Hemispheres are allspice 
and mustard, although other less known ones are grown 
in this country. 

Every spice, through its delicate volatile oils, imparts 
a unique aroma and flavor. No two spices contain the 
same oils, although in the case of nutmeg and mace 
the aroma is nearly identical. 

Many people feel that they do not like spices, merely 
because ‘they have had food seasoned too highly. First 
of all, you must cultivate a liking for the flavor. Whether 
you use an eighth of a teaspoon or a full teaspoon de- 
pends entirely on you. In this matter of seasoning there 
is no better rule to follow than “season to taste.” The 
difference in amount used has no effect at all on the 
amounts in the recipe. Your own taste and judgment 
are the determining factors. 

One misconception zbout spices is that they improve 
with age. Rather, they lose flavor and aroma rapidly 
unless kept air-tight. As soon as they begin to lose their 
strength, as indicated by the nose test, fresh spices should 
replace them. Two important rules for the care of spices 
are: 1. Keep tightly covered, 2. Renew as often as they 
become stale. 

We often hear the statement, “Variety is the spice of 
life.” This can be applied in many ways. There are 
more then thirty different spices from which to choose. 
Here are some of the best known ones: 


* Allspice, the dried unripe berry of the pimento 
tree of the West Indies, is so named because the flavor 
resembles a blend of cinnamon, nutmeg and cloves. 
Ground allspice is particularly effective when used in 
baked goods, puddings, relishes and fruit preserves. 
Whole allspice is used in pickling and in the preparation 
of gravies and meats. 

* Bay leaves are aromatic leaves of the laurel tree 
which grows in eastern Mediterranean countries. These 
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Tartlets filled with crabmeat mustard mayonnaise are tangy 
and tongue-tingling, So is celery stuffed with Pate Watch 
Hill Farm, and Leyden caraway and Hungarian cheese canapes 


leaves are used to season stews and soups and in pickling. 


* Caraway seed is the dried fruit of a biennial 
plant which grows in Holland. It is good when sprinkled 
over meats, such as liver, kidney and pork before cook- 
ing. Rye bread is often flavored with it, and it is excel- 
lent when mixed with soft cheese spreads. 


* Cayenne comes from the small pods of an ex- 
tremely hot variety of red peppers, finely ground. When 
used in moderation it is good on meats, fish and in sauces. 
However, the flavor is quite strong and it must be used 
with care. 


* Celery seed has nothing to do with the seed of 
the common celery but consists of the fruit and minute 
seed of a vegetable similar to celery. It is grown in the 
United States as well as France, Holland and India. It 
is used most frequently in pickling and in salad dressings. 


* Chili powder is made from ground Mexican pep- 
per pods and blended spices. Popular especially in Chili 
Con Carne, it is also used to flavor fish and oyster cock- 
tail sauces. 


* Curry powder, a blend of many spices, adds zest 
to meat and fish dishes. It is also used in gravies, sauces 
and dressings. 


* Cinnamon, one of the most commonly used 
spices, is found in baked products and is often combined 
with allspice, cloves and nutmeg. It is the thin, inner 
bark of a small evergreen tree growing in Ceylon and 
the West Indies. o 


* Cloves come from the dried unopened flower 
buds of the clove tree. Ground cloves are often used with 
cinnamon in baked goods and puddings. Whole cloves 
are excellent for seasoning pork roasts and in spicing 
sweet potatoes and fruits such as pears and peaches. 


* Ginger, a tuberous plant which is grown mainly 
in Jamaica, is used most often in baked products, par- 
ticularly gingerbread. Candied, it is served as a condi- 

(Concluded on page 480) 
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Asparagus served with poppy seed sauce is a spicy addition 
to any luncheon, Lemon juice, poppy seeds, cayenne and 


butter or margarine are essential ingredients for the sauce 


OME well-seasoned travelers are adding a great deal 

of spice to luncheons and dinners these days. Pepper, 

cinnamon, poppy seed and mace have at long last 
returned to American shores after being interned in far- 
away places all during the war. They deserve to be 
“foods of honor” and to be greeted with open mouths. 
Naturally, they require suitable table companions— 
silent, restrained ones who will perk up and sparkle 
in their presence. But here, see for yourself how spicy 
can you be. Begin your spicy luncheon with hors 
d’oeuvres made with crab meat and mustard mayonnaise 
and celery stuffed with Paté Watch Hill Farm. These 
tidbits alone invite cayene, curry powder, paprika, pep- 
per and Worcestershire sauce. 


Crabmeat Mustard Mayonnaise 


2 ~=cups crabmeat 2 dozen small tartlets 
1 cup mustard mayon- or patty shells 
naise* Garnishes 


14 cup chopped chives 


Chill the crabmeat. Mix mustard mayonnaise with chopped 
chives; chill until ready to serve. Mix chilled crabmeat with 
chilled mayonnaise; fill tart shells or patty shells or spread 
small decorative appetizer toasts. This will fill about 2 dozen 
patty or tart shells and will spread 3 to 4 dozen canape toasts. 
Garnish or decorate tops with bits of pimiento, olives, minced 
parsley, paprika, etc. 


Mustard Mayonnaise 


1 teaspoon salt dash of cayenne 
1 teaspoon dry mustard 2 ~=tabilespoons wine, 
1 egg yolk vinegar or lemon juice 


1 cup salad oil 


Measure salt and dry mustard into small mixing bowl; mix. 
Add egg yolk and 1 teaspoon of the wine, vinegar or lemon 
juice with cayenne. Beat with rotary beater until mixture 
turns thick and lemon colored. Add remaining vinegar or 
lemon juice. Beat well. Begin to add salad oil, about 1% 
teaspoon at a time, beating with rotary until about 14 cup of 
the oil has been added. Mixture at this point should be quite 
thick and remaining oil may be added a tablespoon or two 
ata time. (If oil is added too rapidly, mayonnaise will curdle.) 
Makes 1 cup salad dressing. 
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A Spicy Story 


By Evelyn Platt 





We nu 


for 


A Spicy Luncheon 


Crabmeat Tartlets Stuffed Celery 


Essence of Shrimp 
Fricassee of Chicken (Paprika) Hungarian Style 
Noodles with Mace 
Asparagus with Poppy Seed Sauce 
Salzstangels Poppy Seed Rolls 


Cinnamon-Flavored Cherries Jubilee 


Coffee 





Celery Stuffed with Pate Watch Hill Farm 


three-ounce pkgs. 


] pound best quality liver 3 
cream cheese 


sausage 


‘ 14 teaspoon curry powder 
4 pound cooked chicken . P yi: 


livers 3 ths, Worcestershire 
sauce 
1 cup heavy cream Salt, pepper to taste 


Cook chicken livers until soft by simmering in a little 
chicken stock, or saute them in butter. Put through a fine 
sieve. Skin the sausage and mash all very fine with a fork 
the liver, the sausage, the cream cheese with cream, and add 
all seasonings. Blend well. Fill celery stalks with this pate 
and add another dash of paprika for garnish. This pate is 
excellent served on rounds of toasted rye bread. 

For soup serve essence of shrimp, seasoned with bay 
leaf, cloves, thyme, pepper and saffron, with sherry (if 
used) added at the last minute. 

(Concluded on page 456) 
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“Fresh Fish! Fresh Fish! Conch!” 
**Guavas, missie? Nice Pine- 
apples? Melons?” 


Colorful figures pass your gate all 
day long, pausing long enough to call 
their wares, because the market comes 
to your house when you live in Nas- 
sau, capitol of the Bahama _ Islands, 
located about 180 miles east of Miami, 
Florida. There is a steady stream of 
stately black women carrying baskets of 
fruits and vegetables upon their heads, 
men pushing little carts of fish, and 
little children with straw bags filled with 
peanuts, peppers or other produce. 

Electricity and city water come to 
your house but your food supply arrives 
by the same route it has for centuries. 
The pork on your dinner table may be 
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a descendant of some hog who escaped 
from the pirates 200 years ago. At any 
rate you can be sure that he arrived in 
your kitchen only after a long ocean 
voyage, perhaps crowded forward on 
the deck of some island sloop. 

Your vegetables are brought from 
farms on an island 35 miles to the east 
by small motor boats and your milk is 
brought in fresh each day on a refrig- 
erated boat from a settlement about the 
same distance away. 

Arriving in Nassau these sloops and 
boats anchor at the Market. These ships 
present quite a picture as they lie to- 
gether in the harbor. Their decks are 


=n 
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A housewife carefully selects her vegetables in the Nassau “open air’ market 
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covered with people, odd bits of rope, 
sheep, goats, and produce piled as high 
as possible—still allowing the free move- 
ment of the rigging and other items, 
such as, household furniture. Little char- 
coal fires burn in a sandbox where an 
iron kettle will be sending up clouds 
of steam indicating that the staple rice 
or grits and fish is in preparation for 
the noonday meal. 

Every available spot in the market 
area is used. The stalls are filled and 
the pathways into the building itself. 
A piece of matting is spread upon the 
ground and little piles of tomatoes, 
beans, fruit, etc., are piled up to repre- 
sent 3 pennies’, and a shillings’ worth. 
The Colony being British uses their 
system of currency.) 

If you enter here to do your market- 
ing, you are assailed by hundreds of 
voices calling their prices and directing 
your attention to their merchandise. 
Hands pluck at your sleeve to try to 
gain your notice and patronage. It is a 
confusing, yet inviting scene. There are 
the reds, yellows, browns and greens 
of the fruits and vegetables. Great stems 
of bananas hang from the rafters. A 
whole stall may contain nothing but 
delicious looking, golden-brown pine- 
apples which will bring perhaps as much 
as eighteen cents a piece. 

Adjoining this produce shed is the 
fish market. Fish are brought out and 
laid on boards for the passer-by to ex- 
amine. In one corner there will be a 
pile of conchs, the beautiful crustaceans 
which decorated many a Victorian home 
after the meat was removed. There may 
be even a few of the choice Green 

(Continued on page 482) 
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Really Good Apple Pie 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


stories begin in the same way with 

“once upon a time’—once upon a 
time, then, there was a home economics 
teacher who had just begun her career. 
Her school was in Northern New York 
State (it really was) and her first 
thought was to get the equipment and 
kitchen in order and to train her stu- 
dents in good cookery techniques. So 
much of the first month’s work was de- 
voted to the why and how—the use and 
care of equipment, basic rules and ele- 
mentary cooking. But alas, at the end 
of that first month one of the school 
board came to visit and to learn what 
had been done. To our teacher’s utter 
dismay his first roar of disapproval was 
“Why you’ve been here a whole month 
and you haven’t taught them to make 
an apple pie yet!” 

After all, apple pie, especially in the 
month of October, is highly important 
so let’s begin this school year by giving 
at least the slightly more advanced home 
economics students the technique of 
making something which is sure to find 
favor on every home table—something 
they will be proud to go home and 
make for the family—a really good apple 
pie. 

First of all teach the making of pastry 
which is literally “just as easy as pie” 
provided one follows a few simple basic 
rules. The ingredients are always the 
same—flour, salt, shortening and liquid, 
It is the way these ingredients are com- 
bined which makes the chief difference 
between one type of pastry and another. 

Use pastry or cake flour or all-purpose 
flour as preferred. Sift it once before 
measuring, then sift again with salt. 

The shortening may be either animal 
or vegetable but be sure that it is well 
chilled. Cut it into the flour with two 
knives, or use a wire pastry blender. or 
work it in lightly with the fingers. In 
making short pastry all the fat is worked 
into the flour at once, after which the 
dry mixture is moistened, then rolled 
out once only. With flaky pastry, part 
of the shortening is usually cut in be- 


T= is a true story and all good true 
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fore moistening, the remainder being 
added during the subsequent rolling 
and folding which forms the flakes. 
Water is the liquid in common use 
in pastry making. Milk, however, adds 
food value and gives a browner, crisper 
crust. For small rich tartlets fruit juice 
is sometimes used as the liquid ingred- 
ient. Remember always that the use of 
too little liquid makes a dry pastry 
which shrinks during baking. On the 
other hand, too much liquid means 
added flour when rolling out, this in 
turn changes the proportions of fat to 
flour and results in a tough pastry. Add 
liquid a little at a time, each addition 
of water being made to a dry part of 
the flour-fat mixture, never poured over 
that which has already been moistened. 
The amount needed varies slightly de- 
pending on the flour used but roughly 
speaking about four tablespoons of 
liquid to a cup of flour will be found 
correct. 
Short Pastry 
1% cups sifted flour 
4 teaspoon salt 
\% cup chilled shortening 
About 1/3 cup ice water 
Sift flour and salt. Work in shorten- 
ing as directed, then mix to light dough 
with water, handling as little as possible. 
Chill if convenient. Turn onto floured 
board and work lightly with fingers to 
insure smooth surface. Turn smooth side 
up and roll out once when it is ready 
for use. 
Flaky Pastry 
1% cups sifted flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
2/3 cup chilled shortening 
About 1/3 cup ice water 
Sift flour and salt. Work in one-half 
cup of shortening and with water mix 
to dough as directed. Roll out on 
floured board into oblong shape, dot re- 
maining shortening over pastry, fold to- 
gether into three layers (as a sheet of 
note paper would be folded to fit a busi- 
ness envelope), turn half way around on 
board, press edges firmly together with 
rolling pin to hold in any air, and roll 





Ten Rules for Good Pastry 


1. Have ingredients thoroughly 
chilled. 
2. Work in shortening quickly 


but thoroughly. 
3. Handle as little as possible. 


4. In mixing make pastry just 
soft enough to be handled 
easily. 


5. Roll lightly using only enough 
flour on board to prevent 
sticking. 


6. Never stretch pastry when roll- 
ing or placing on pie plate. 


7. Chill if possible before rolling. 


8. Have oven hot, 450°F., for 
first few minutes of baking 
then reduce heat to moderate, 
350°F., to prevent undue 
browning of crust and insure 
thorough cooking of filling. 


9. Bake unfilled pastry shells be- 
tween two pie plates, removing 
upper one during last few 
minutes of baking to permit 
browning. 


10. Bake tartlet shells over in- 
verted muffin pans, pricking 
pastry lightly with fork before 
baking to prevent blistering. 








out again. Repeat this folding, turning 
and rolling once or twice more. Keep 
pastry cold, chilling in refrigerator if 
convenient between rollings. Finally roll 
out to size and shape to fit pie plate. 

The above quantities will make one 
double crust nine-inch pie, or one single 
crust pie and several tartlet shells. 

Avoid stretching the pastry over pie 
plate, roll it out slightly larger than 
will be needed and “ease” it into posi- 
tion, cutting off any surplus and fluting 
the edge. 


With the pastry ready, how about the 
apples? Select the right kind for the 
season. Greenings are really the premier 

(Concluded on page 458) 
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Whom shall we invit 

The class that meets in the ning: 
If each girl invites one guest is 
made responsible for that person’ enter- 
tainment, food and favors she will have 
rich opportunity to practice the§art of 
becoming a gracious hostess. Depending 
on the classes’ preference the girls may 
invite their mothers, fellow students or 
faculty members. 

The class that meets in the afternoon: 
Afternoon classes may feel a little silly 
about inviting guests to a brunch at that 
time of day. For this reason it might 
be a better plan to divide the class in 
two and have one half play at being 
guests one day while the other half are 
hostesses. At the next class meeting 
reverse the procedure. 

If neither of these plans is feasible 
and having guests is out of the question, 
the girls still may have the practice of 
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By Betty Kramer Duncar 


food preparation and flower arrange 
ment at a brunch they prepare and servé 
to themselves. 


What shall we serve? 


Something more than breakfast and 
something less than lunch — that’s 
brunch. Here is a suggested menu: 


Chilled Grapefruit 
French Omelet Broiled Bacon 
Fruit Muffins 
Cocoa 


The grapefruit half may be made fes- 
tive by the addition of a colorful fruit 
or mint leaf in its center. Have the 
girls cut the edges in a zigzag fashion 
and between the sections with a sharp 
knife. 

In order to give every girl the chance 
to practice every item on the menu, 
each girl should prepare enough food 
for herself and her guest, if she has 
one. Therefore, the recipes which fol- 
low will serve two persons. The propor- 
tions are easily divided or multiplied 
as may be needed. 


French Omelet 


tablespoons milk 


eggs 
pinch of salt 
pinch of pepper 


nh ro 


Beat eggs slightly (just enough to 
blend yolks and whites thoroughly.) 


Four parties have been planned for this 
term which we hope will be suitable for 
your classes. The first is an Autumn 
Brunch teaching food preparation, 
flower arrangement, how to make cor- 
sages, and gracious entertaining of 
guests. The second is a Halloween 
party to be given for children of nurs- 
ery school age with emphasis on deco- 
rations, planning and directing games 
for children, and suitable refreshments. 
The third is a buffet supper—very in- 
formal—with the spotlight on _ enter- 
taining. The fourth is a more formal 
occasion: a Christmas tea and style show 
to be given for the students’ mothers. 


—The Editor 


Add the milk, salt and pepper. Turn 
the mixture into a lightly buttered hot 
frying pan or omelet pan. Cook gently 
at first, constantl ing ep cooked 

ixture jeom fie surface ofpthe pan 
undfillowing’ the uncooked pgrt to run 
uygderneath. As soon as the Mhole mass 
s creamy and thick, slightly Jicrease the 
heat to brown the unders#rface. Fold 
together carefully but quickly with a 
spatula and turn onto a fot serving 
platter. 

Fruit Muffing 


1 cup flour 

2 teaspoons baking Powder 

4 cup finely chopped 
raisins or datg 

1 tablespoon sy@ar 

14 teaspoon s@lt 

1 small egg 

4 cup milk 

114 tbs. me}getd fat 


Oil the muffftddttt Light the oven 
and set it at ° F. Mil doef baking 
powder, sugar and salt together. Jhen 
sift them into the mixing bo Add 
chopped raisins or dates. Bef the egg 
until foamy. Add the millgnd fat to 
the egg. Make a well in the dg ingredi- 
ents and pour in the wet gngredients. 
Immediately combine the gfvo by bring- 
ing the dry ingredigy to contact with 
the wet ones with little stirring as 
possible of the paffions already damp- 
ened. Mixing g§Ould take no more than 
10 to 20 seffnds. Bake at 425° F. for 
20 minut&® Serve at once. Makes 4 to 


6 muffins. 


How shall we decorate? 


Now for a feast for the eyes! The dav 
before the brunch ask the girls to bring 
any flowers that might be spared from 
their gardens at home—asters and zin- 
nias will probably be most plentiful— 
to be used as favors in the form of 
corsages. Those who have no flowers to 
bring could gather some beautifully 
colored fall leaves. Other supplies neces- 
sary are florist’s wire and florist’s para- 
film obtainable: from the local florist. 
Ribbon bows, though not necessary, do 

(Continued on page 474) 
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HE new school year upon which we are launching 

should be the best in the history of your school lunch. 

For the first time since 1941 all restrictions on the 
purchase of food have been removed. You are limited 
now only by your budget and your own ability to plan 
and produce an attractive school lunch. 

The food service offered in the school, the heart of 
each community, plays a major role in the life of that 
community. Into each school must come the entire 
population of the community between the ages of 6 and 
16.or 18 years. No other organized group outside the 
school has the same opportunity to reach individuals at 
every social, economic and mental level. The challenge 
to make the most of this chance lies in the hands of 
each alert, progressive school lunch manager. 

The school lunch offers the child the principle source 
of food experiences outside his home. Almost all of the 
meals which the child has had outside of its own home 
have been in the homes of relatives or close friends of 
the family, both likely to have food habits similar to the 
child’s own family. The school lunch room can broaden 
these food experiences and the attending circumstances 
in many ways. With this in mind, let us focus our atten- 
tion upon the results to be desired. 

The standards of food preparation for the community 
may be established by the school lunchroom. As the 
children, teaching staff and cafeteria personnel become 
accustomed to food which has been prepared, cooked and 
served tastefully and attractively this will become the 
standard which they expect. 

Meals which are attractive and taste good require 
careful planning. There should be variety in the foods 
served in any one meal, and in the foods served from 
day to day. There should be variety in the foods them- 
selves. Foods should differ also in shane, as diced, sliced, 
mashed, shredded and whole. These differences in shape 
lend interest to the foods. Variety is also introduced in 
the color of the foods. One highly colored food, as red, 
yellow, orange or green, brightens the plate. If several 
highly ,colored foods are to be used in the same meal, 
these colors should harmonize. Garnishes which are 
colorful and edible may be added to foods lacking color. 
The texture of the foods should vary. Some soft tex- 
tured food should be accompanied by a crisp or crunchy 
item. The well planned meal also contains foods of 
various temperatrues. Hot foods are accompanied with 
foods at room temperature and, if facilities permit, with 
something cold, as a salad. 

Proper seasoning offers another method of establish- 
ing good food standards. This does not mean highly 
seasoned foods for youngsters, but foods which have 
had the natural flavors developed by the addition of the 
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By Orpha Mae Thomas 


Assistant Professor 
Institution Management 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


correct amount of such condiments as salt and sugar. 
Further seasoning at the table should be unnecessary. 
Foods which are included in the school lunch should 
be properly prepared. All food should be prepared as 
near as possible to the time of serving. Vegetables should 
be cvoked only until tender. To be practical, locally 
grown foods should be used often and served attrac- 
tively. Variety in preparation of common foods can add 
broiling, oven broiling, 
Inexpensive foods 


interest, as baking, braising, 
steaming, escalloping or glazing. 
should also be featured, while new and different com- 
binations of these may be used to attain variety. 

The nutritional adequacy of the school lunch should 
not be neglected. This has been discussed often, and is 
provided if menus are formulated from the guide sup- 
plied by the Type A lunch requirements. These should 
be followed whether the lunch is subsidized by federal 
and/or state programs or not. 

Cleanliness is another standard which the school lunch 
can set for a community. The clean uniforms or dresses 
of the cafeteria workers set examples for homes and other 
eating establishment. Clean and attractive floors and 
walls should be maintained in spite of the great amount 
of activity required in the kitchen and dining areas. 
Orderliness should be evidenced throughout the prepara- 
tion and service rooms. 

The lunchroom also provides an opportunity for the 
practicing of courtesy. The lunchroom is less formal 
than the classroom. During the lunch hour relationships 
between the students and other students or teaching and 
cafeteria staff, and behavior patterns can be informally 
supervised. Mannerisms which do not conform with 
widely accepted customs can be suppressed through 
group teaching. 

Through the school lunch new foods can be intro- 
duced into the child’s diet. This should be done slowly 
in order to gain acceptance. The food to be introduced 
should be served with familiar dishes. The cooperation 
of the teachers might be solicited to assist in this phase. 
If the children are told about new foods, their similarity 
to well known foods and the story of their origins or 
manufacture, reauests for their service might spring from 
class groups. This would arouse interest in the new 
foods, and their acceptance would be insured. 

Group activity can be a definite asset in the teaching 
program. If student help is used in the school cafeteria, 

(Concluded on page 478) 
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School Lunch Menus and Quantity 



































































































































SOUP... 7c HOT DISH... 15c SALAD ...12c- SANDWICHES... 7c DESSERTS , . . 7c 
Cream of Veal Stew on Noodles, Crushed Pear and Mint Jam Baked Apple 
Corn Pineapple, Roll and Butter Jelly Crm, Cheese & Date Light Cream 
Fresh Creamed Ham & Chicken on Corn} Orange and Fresh Slaw Chocolate 
Vegetable Bread, Fresh Buttered Broccoli Grapefruit Cr. Cheese & Pickle Pie 
Onion Baked Haddock, Egg Sauce, Baked | Mixed Green Salmon Salad Roll *Banana Spice 
Stuffed Tomato, Roll and Butter Cake 
Vegetable Spanish Omelet, Peas, Fruit Cup, | Stuffed Beet Liverwurst 15c Peach Jelly 
Beef Roll and Butter Lettuce with Cream 
Cream of Stuffed Gr. Pepper (Macaroni & | Grape, Apricot, Sliced Tongue 15c Pumpkin Pie 
Mushroom Hamburg), Orange Juice, Roll Cheese Jam 
and Butter 
Lamb Broth *Chicken Chop Suey on Fried Tomato Wedges | Cheese & Nut Apple and Raisin 
Noodles, Fruit Cup, Roll & Butter on Chicory Cucumber Pudding 
Alphabet Stuffed Egg on Toast, Cheese Sauce, | Asparagus Cr. Cheese & Apricot Plum Upsidedown 
Tomato Salad, Roll & Butter Tuna Roll Cake 
Corn Chowder |Fish Loaf, Tomato Sauce, String | Cabbage, Vege- Sardine & Egg Pineapple 
Beans, Roll & Butter table Slaw Jelly Shortcake 
Chicken Spanish Rice, Sausage, Cole Slaw, | Stuffed Egg Salad Roll Gingerbread 
Roll and Butter Celery Lettuce Whipped Cream 
Beef Broth Cheese Potato, Grilled Tomato, Macaroni and Fresh Slaw Mince Meat 
Bacon Strip, Muffin and Butter Tuna Blackberry Jam Cobbler 
Cream of Beef Pie with Vegetables, Biscuit} «Cranberry and | Cucumber, Peanut Ice Box 
Asparagus Crust, Sliced Peaches Orange Butter and Jelly Pudding 
Cream of. * Salmon Timbales, Cream Sauce, | Lettuce Hearts Cottage Cheese, Carrot Spice Cake 
Tomato Peas, Roll and Butter Russian Dressing & Raisin, Plum Jam 
\ 
Vegetable American Chop Suey, Fruit Cup, Banana and Fresh Slaw Cherry Crisp 
Beef Roll and Butter Pineapple Cr, Cheese and Relish 
Cream of Baked Ham, Candied Sweet Potato, | Molded Carrot Pimiento & Cheese Date Pudding— 
Spinach String Beans, Roll & Butter & Pineapple Jelly Foamy Sauce 
Chicken _ Buttered | Beets, Creamed Cabbage, | Vegetable Sliced Ham 15c Cottage Pudding— 
Noodle Whole Peanut Butter Sandwich Macedoine Jelly & Nut Fruit Sauce 
Vegetable Pot Roast, Hubbard Squash, Gravy, | Tomato Aspic Lettuce, Chopped Egg Apple Pan Dowdy— 
Chowder Half Whole Wheat .Bread & But- and Bacon Lemon Sauce 
ter Sandwich 
Clam Chowder | Shrimp Creole on Rice, Bran Muffin | Apricot and Sliced American Fruit Cup 
& Butter, Orange Juice Date Cheese, Jam 
Potato & Leek | Baked Macaroni & Cheese, Green | Cardinal Sliced Tongue 15c Chocolate 
Beans, French Roll and Butter Cheese & Nut Chip Cake 
Cream of Pea Lamb Patty, Whole Ker, Corn & Gr. | Stuffed Cheese & Relish * Orange 
Pepper, Tomato Juice, Roll and Apricot Fresh Slaw Bavarian Cream 
Butter 
Beef Broth Creamed Cauliflower, Fresh Buttered | Waldorf Luncheon Meat 15c Caramel Bread 
with Rice Carrots, Half Cheese Sandwich Tuna Fish Salad Roll Pudding 
Cabbage Fresh Roast Pork, Gravy, Mashed | *Molded Prune | Sliced Tomato _ Squash Pie 
Potato, Red Apple Ring, Half & Cheese Cheese and Marmalade 
Bread-Butter Sandwich 
Tomato Creamed Codfish, Baked Potato, | Pineapple Sardine & Egg Strawberry 
Small Tossed Salad, Half Bread- and Peach Lettuce Chiffon Pie 








Butter Sandwich 
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Recipes for October 


By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal Schoo! Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of abundant 
local foods and of surplus foods. Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit and 
vegetable content. Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juices, milk and ice cream are served daily. See recipes for starred items. 


Molded Prune and Cheese Salad 


(50 servings) 
1% oz. milk 

%4 tsp. salt 

\% lb. cream cheese 
14, cup walnut meats 


1 Ib. lemon gelatine 
2% qts. hot water 

juice of 6 lemons 
50 large cooked prunes 


Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Add lemon juice. Chill. 
Add milk and salt to cheese, blend, and add nuts. 
Stuff prunes with cheese mixture. Arrange prunes in 
individual molds. When gelatine is slightly thickened 
pour into molds. Chill until firm. 


Cranberry and Orange Salad 
(50 servings) 


1% Ibs. orange gelatine 3 qts. unpeeled and 


2% qts. hot water ground oranges 


3 —sqts. raw cranberries l cup sugar 

Dissolve gelatine in hot water. Chill. Put cranberries 
through food chopper. Mix with oranges and sugar. 
When gelatine is slightly thickened, fold in cranberry 
mixture. Pour into shallow pans. Chill until firm. 





Orange Bavarian Cream 
(50 servings) 


14 cup unflavored gelatin 14 cup lemon juice 
1% cups orange juice 1% tsp. salt 
3 #1 tins evaporated milk 1 qt, orange sections 


1% cups sugar 1% cups water 


Soak gelatin in orange juice. Dissolve in hot water. 
Add sugar, lemon juice and salt. Chill until gelatin 
sets. Chill milk thoroughly (until crystals form). Beat 
in a cold bowl. Add sugar. Beat gelatin mixture 
until fluffy and blend with whipped milk. Add orange 
sections. Chill. 


Chicken Chop Suey 
(50 servings) 


2 bunches celery l 
34 lb. onions LY 
1 Ib. bean sprouts l cup soy sauce 
3 sib, clear chicken meat— 1 green pepper 
either fresh or canned 114 cups mixed flour and 
cornstarch 


14 qts. chicken stock 
4 qts. vegetable liquid 


Slice celery into one inch pieces. Add coarsely chopped 
onion and cook until tender in 214 qts. water. Add 
sprouts and chicken stock. Thicken with flour and 
cornstarch. Add soy sauce, salt, and pepper. Add 
cut up chicken before serving. Serve on fried or plain 
noodles. 





Salmon Timbales 


(50 servings) 


7-1 lb. cans salmon 1 thsp. salt 
1% qts. seft crumbs 4 tbsp. pepper 
6 | thsp. lemon juice 4 tbsp. parsley 
12 eggs 2% cups milk 


Flake and bone salmon, using fork. Crumb bread 
very fine. Mix and add lemon juice and seasoning. 
Add slightly beaten eggs. Add enough milk to make 
mixture hold together. Pack mixture into buttered 
baking cups, leveling tops. Place in pan surrounded 
with hot water, bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) 
about 30 minutes, or until firm. Remove from molds 
and serve hot with white sauce—or creamed peas. 
Muffin tins may be used. 
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Banana Spice Cake 
(50 servings) 


Ibs. flour 1 Ib. shortening 
3 1/3 tbsp. baking powder 2 ibs. sugar 
\% oz, baking soda aa Ibs. ripe bananas 


3% oz, salt eggs 
oz, cinnamon i cup milk 
\% oz. nutmeg 1 tbsp. vanilla 


\% tsp. cloves 


Sift together flour, baking powder, soda, salt and 
spices. Cream shortening, sugar until light and fluffy. 
Add bananas and beat until they are thoroughly 
mashed. Add eggs gradually, beating well after each 
addition. Add flour mixture alternately with milk 
and vanilla, mixing until batter is smooth. Bake in 
greased pans in a moderate oven (375° F.) about 25 
minutes or until cakes are done. Frost with banana 
butter frosting or any desired frosting. 
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What's Going On in Foods 





for the latter part of 1947 has been 

partially penetrated by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. All through 
1947 production of meat has been some- 
what greater than in 1946—most of the 
increase being in beef and veal which 
is expected to prevail during the rest of 
the year. Output of pork the last four 
months of this year is expected to slight- 
ly exceed that of last year. Lamb and 
mutton production is and will be far 
below that of 1946 because of a smaller 
lamb crop. Unfortunately, (from a sup- 
ply standpoint) or fortunately, (from 
the nutrition side of the fence) consum- 
er demand for meat is at an all-time 
high. During the first quarter of °47 
consumption of meat per person was 
the greatest for the period in thirty-five 
years despite the fact that meat prices 
were the highest ever recorded. 

Increased supplies of canned fish, veg- 
etable oils, lard, butter, evaporated 
milk, wheat, dye, sugar and dried peas 
will be available this fall, while the out- 
put of poultry products, fresh and proc- 
essed vegetables, potatoes and sweet- 
potatoes will sink below last year’s 
quota. More sugar is being imported 
than in the past two years. Now that 
rationing controls have been removed 
it remains to be seen whether equal dis- 
tribution will be effected. 

Total food supplies, says the Depart- 
ment, will be about the same as last year 
and—oh, joy of joys—this fall the gro- 
cery bill (if not the meat bill) will be 
just a little bit easier on the eyes and 
leave the pocketbook somewhat better 
lined than it’s been for months. 


Te haze enveloping the food picture 





An automatic super market is as con- 
venient behind the scenes (above) as it 
is for the consumer. At right, Arthur 
Hall, president of the Food-O-Mat Cor- 
poration, demonstrates the Food-O- 
Mat’s simplicity of operation 
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Pie Crust Mix Makes Debut 


Designed to take the guess work out 
of pie making is a new “just-add-water”’ 
pie crust mix put out by Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. The mix will make one two-crust 
pie or two pie shells. One package will 
also make six to eight regular-sized fruit 
tart shells. 

Ingredients in the mix are flour, short- 
ening, salt and baking powder. The 
product does not require refrigeration. 


Undercover Stuff 


The relationship of riboflavin (vita- 
min B,) to milk has always been a very 
delicate one. Riboflavin leaves milk on 
the slightest provocation—too much heat 
and the vitamin slips away, too much 
light and this temperamental substance 
gradually disappears. And when ex- 
posed to heat and light at the same time 
its exit can be compared only to light- 
ning. 

To keep the two together, always heat 
milk in a covered pan, recommend scien- 
tists at the Idaho Experiment Station. 
The cover keeps the milk dark while 
cooking and also heats the milk faster, 
preventing too great a loss of the vita- 
min. It is important to follow this pro- 
cedure because milk is the food from 
which both children and adults get 
much of the riboflavin they require. 


Automatic Supermarket 


A silent salesman, whose sales talk 
is mass display, low operation costs, 
quick turnover and customer conveni- 
ence, has just moved to Hempstead, 
Long Island, in the form of a super 
supermarket. Seventeen hundred canned 
and bottled products that ordinarily 
would be arranged on shelves extending 
500 lineal feet occupy only 8714 lineal 
feet in this newest of self-service grocery 
displays. Shoppers walk only about a 
third of the distance they usually do 





By Evelyn Platt 


and goods are sold at five times the 
average rate. 

This Food-O-Mat operates on a “slide- 
down” or “roll-out” principle. In other 
words, merchandise is placed on inclined 
metal slides or chutes. The force of 
gravity moves it downward and outward 
towards the shopping aisle and into the 
customer’s view. When an item is re- 
moved another immediately takes its 
place. On top of each Food-O-Mat sec- 
tion is an illuminated sign identifying 
the product. Stocking of the apparatus 
is done entirely behind the scenes and 
two men can do all the work necessary 
to keep it operating full blast. Five or 
six stockmen would be needed for the 
same amount of merchandise in the con- 
ventional supermarket. 


Have You Heard?? 

¢ ¢ « that a covering made from citrus 
peel and other fruit and vegetable wastes 
is being used to coat sausage and other 
meat and food products? The protective 
film has strength, yet is so tender it dis- 
solves when the food is boiled, or it can 
be eaten right along with fried and 
roasted meats. 

* ¢ « that an ingenious bread-packaging 
device has been designed especially for 
the small family? Two halves of one 
loaf are wrapped separately to keep the 
second half from drying out while the 
first is being eaten. The individually 
wrapped halves are encased in a wax 
over-wrap which can be “zipped” open 
by pulling a cellophane strip. Another 
advantage—two kinds of bread can be 
packed in the same loaf giving the fam- 
ily variety, economy and freshness. 

* ¢ © that bacon skin is being used for 
cocktail snacks? Fried crisp and crunchy, 
these cracklings are as tender as potato 
chips. They make mighty tasty gar- 
nishes, too, for certain soups and 
chowders. 

* ¢ ¢ that they've found a way to pre- 
vent highly-flavored apples such as Mc- 
Intosh and Gravenstein varieties from 
cooking to mush when baked in pies? 
The apple slices are dipped in a calcium 
chloride solution which keeps them 
firm. Before the process can be used 
commercially, however, the Food and 
Drug regulations must be amended. 

* ¢ ¢ they are growing turkeys so huge 
now that turkey steaks are being sold? 
Said to taste like veal, the steaks are 
part of a campaign to get people to eat 
turkey oftener than Christmas and 
Thanksgiving. 
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“VITAL INFORMATION — ‘Hu:c2.2° 


for Teachers and Students of Home Economics 








he 


Teachers of Home Economics, more perhaps than instructors in any other 
subject, have need of a continuing flow of supplementary material to enrich their 


° programs. Recognizing this need, Swift & Company inaugurated the informative lec-— 

d ture-—lesson "advertisements" entitled "Vital Information for Teachers and Students 

“ of Home Economics." The series, which began in 1944 and appears each month in lead-— 

* ing Home Economics journals, has been warmly welcomed for its pertinent subject 

i matter, wealth of useful facts and simple presentation. In addition to this proj- 

* ect, Swift & Company offers teachers a wide choice of educational material of other 
types, ranging from sound movies to bulletins and booklets. Some of these 


d TEACHING AIDS AVAILABLE FROM SWIFT 


are briefly described on this page and the next Teachers can get any of this mate— 
rial simply by directing a request to Martha Logan, Home Economics Division, Re- 
search Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago — either in a letter or on the 
request blank printed at the bottom of the following page. 





VITAL INFORMATION FILE. 
Reprints of the 


highly commended Swift Home Economics 
series, mounted in a durable, dignified 
looseleaf folder, indexed for easy refer-— 
ence. At present, the folio contains 27 
"lecture—lessons." As new lessons appear in 
magazines, they can be inserted to keep the 
collection up to date. 
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FOOD NEWS AND VIEWS, 
the monthly bulle— 


tin published by the Home Economics Divi- 
sion. Edited by Martha Logan (Beth Bailey 
McLean), Division Head, these bulletins 
bring a variety of features of particular 
interest to Home Economists. Specially 
notable are the brief articles on the newest 
findings in nutrition and food research, by 
Swift men who are authorities in their 
fields. Other features include Test Kitchen 
Research, Basic Menu Plans, Question Box, 
Recipes of the Month. Food News and Views 
will be sent to you regularly upon request. 





CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE... 
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SOUND MOVIES FOR CLASSROOM USE are another Swift educational service. These 


motion pictures, some in beautiful color, are professionally made and 
technically excellent. No teacher needs to be reminded of the value 
of audio-visual instruction. A fine opportunity is offered through 
these films for Home Economics instructors and teachers of such sub— 
jects as history and economic geography to coordinate phases of their 
instruction. Movies are on 16 mm film and are loaned without cost 
other than for express. A few of the movies available are briefly 
reviewed below. For information, send for descriptive pamphlets. 








@e Here, in fascinating, fast-moving entertainment form, students 
can absorb the whole important story of meat from its start on the 
ranches and farms until it reaches the retailer and is purchased by 
the consumer. Production, feeding, markéting, slaughtering, dress— 
ing, distribution — all these steps in the'‘story of meat are covered 
in this interesting movie. Viewing time: 30 minutes. 


THE 
INSIDE STORY OF 


CAINE He : oe \\ easels a | 








@ For the first time, students can see for themselves exactly what 
happens inside a cake while it is baking ... see ingredients act and 
react, see how cake structure and texture are formed, see why cakes 
fail. This unique film is made possible by a Swift Research Labora-— 
tory development known as "Micro—Baking," combined with the technique 
of micro—photography. Filmed for professional bakers, this colorful 
motion picture is also well adapted for classroom use. It is a dra- 
matic lesson in cake—baking. Viewing time: 20 minutes. 


OTHER MOTION PICTURES obtainable from Swift & Company include 


"Hidden Hunger," a nutrition story starring Walter Brennan; "Red 
Wagon," a history of the meat packing industry as told through the 
life story of Gustavus Swift; "Livestock and Meat," a lecture—type 
film on the history of livestock and meat in America; "By-Products," 
a 10-minute color cartoon dramatizing the efficiency with which ani- 
mals are turned into dozens of useful products. Several additional 
pictures are fully described in their respective review pamphlets. 


LETINS 

SPECIAL BUL T dealing with a wide range of food, food production, nutrition, 
and other subjects are offered by the Agricultural Research Depart— 
ment of Swift & Company. A request will bring the complete List and 
Index of Agricultural Research Bulletins, from which any or all of 
the series may be ordered. 








re ee a ee ee ee ee ee eh 
Home Economics Division of the Martha Logan Home Economics Division, Research Laboratories, 
Research Laboratories. Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send materials 
which I have checked. PMD oc concen ceescsdecessveeesccccsvccsseeees 


( ) Vital Information File A ee eet yee ree eee ec 
( ) Food News & Views (each month) aetrane 
() 
() 


Swift & Company 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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Motion Picture Information 
Agr. Research Bulletins | POPOL T TTT TT TTT erie eee 


NUTRITION IS OUR BUSINESS! 
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Last spring you did us a great favor. We 
asked you, by letter, if you would quiz your 
students on their eating habits—what they 
had for breakfast, lunch, dinner and be- 
tween meals in the previous twenty-four 
hours. Perhaps you remember the incident. 

There you were, a bit frantic in finishing 
up the school year, yet wishing the days 
would fly till you were off on your own 





Taal Ou, 2 it 


well-earned vacation. But you were very 
kind. Somehow you managed to work 
this extra project into those busy weeks. 

You polled 2685 classes, 44,837 stu- 
dents! The reports were well-assorted 
geographically, and by community sizes 
from under 2500 to over 500,000. So we 
feel that we have fresh and factual informa- 
tion with which we can, in turn, help you. 


+ ey 


For instance, we found that straight across the country from 17 to 20% of 
Home Economics students didn’t eat any breakfast. Over half (57.7%) had no 
vegetables of any kind for lunch. One out of five had no bread at the main 
meal. Home Economics students, mind you! 





students. 





: WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE, 
309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me—without charge—the teaching project, 
“‘Food-Money Management’, with sample work sheets for 


We found how these youngsters are actually using the basic foods for 
sound nutrition ...and failing to use enough of some of them. There is 


teaching material for your food classes in these findings. 


Ht prejeet er your food clascee .... 


This summer, after greatly extended research, we have developed a practical lesson 
on Family Food-Money Management, suitable for High School or Adult classes. 


It is based, of course, on the recognized principles of nutrition as advanced by 
leading authorities. But we believe you will find it more easily adaptable to whole 
group or split group project work in your Home Economics classes. As for your 
students, it is designed to win their cooperation, inspire their enthusiasm and help 
them to learn by doing. We'd like you to see it. 
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WHEAT FLOUR 


Thanks again for your help this last spring. And, if 
you would like this new teaching-aid material, please 
fill in the coupon at the left and send it in. 


Yours sincerely, 


INSTITUTE 


Also see Listing No. 60 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement. 447 











Pumpernickel Bread 


Query No. 7203: /f you have a recipe 
for Pumpernickel bread, I shall be glad 
to have a copy or to see it in the maga- 
zine. P. Rorabauch, Topeka, Kansas 


Answer: 


quart lukewarm water or milk 
quart rye flour 
yeast cakes 
quarts pumpernickel flour 
(whole rye, ground) 
tablespoons salt 
tablespoon caraway seeds 

14 cup molasses (optional) 


—NS NNe 


Make a sponge with the lukewarm 
water or milk, the rye flour and yeast 
first dissolved in a little lukewarm 
liquid. (Sour milk or buttermilk may 
be substituted for the plain.) Let stand 
until very light and full of bubbles, 
about one hour, then work in remain- 
ing flour, salt, caraway seeds and mo- 
lasses, if used. Knead well, let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Shape into loaves and 
place on baking sheets. When light, 
bake in slow oven, | hour or more. If 
a sour taste is desired using plain milk 
or water only, set sponge the day before 
and let it sour. Then next day make 
an additional sponge using more yeast 
and combine the two. 


Pickled Walnuts 

Query No. 7204: Could you please fur- 
nish me with a recipe for pickled wal- 
nuts? I believe this is an old English 
recipe. C. Parsons, San Jose, California 


Answer: 
Green Walnuts 
Vinegar to cover 
To each quart of vinegar allow 
1 ounce peppercorns 
1 ounce allspice 
1 teaspoon salt 
Prick walnuts well with a steel fork 
or large darning needle. Put them into 
an earthenware bowl or pan and cover 
with strong cold brine previously made 
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by boiling the necessary quantity of 
water with the addition of 4 ounces of 
salt to each quart of water. Stir the 
walnuts 2 or 3 times daily for 6 days, 
then drain and cover with fresh brine. 
Let them remain 3 days, then again 
drain, spread on large dishes, and place 
them in the sun until quite black. Have 
ready some wide-necked bottles or un- 
glazed jars, and 3% fill these with wal- 
nuts. Boil sufficient vinegar to cover 
them, with peppercorns, allspice and salt 
as indicated above, for about 15 min- 
utes, and when quite cold pour the mix- 
ture over the walnuts. If closely covered 
and stored in a dry, cool place, they 
may be kept for months. 


Oatmeal-Date Cookies 


Query No. 7205: Please send me a 
recipe for an oatmeal cookie which is 
rolled out and has a date filling. C. 
Walfer, San Fernando, California 


Answer: 

1% cups brown sugar 

1s cup shortening (1/4, butter, 

\% lard) 

2  ~=eggs 

1 teaspoon soda 

\% cup hot water 

pinch salt 

14, teaspoon vanilla 

2 cups flour 

2% cups oatmeal 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 

Cream together sugar and shortening. 
Then break in 2 eggs. Add the soda 
dissolved in 14 cup of hot water. Add 
pinch of salt and vanilla next. Add 
flour, oatmeal and the cream of tartar. 
Let stand until morning. Then roll 
thin and spread on the following: 

Filling—To one pound dates cut up, 
add 1 cup sugar and | cup cold water. 
Let cook until soft. Spread filling on 
dough, cut in squares and bake. 


Tacos 
Query No. 7206: Could you mail me a 


(ueries 


an 
Answers 


recipe for tacos? J. Parrott, Rialto, 
California 


Answer: 


Number of tortillas to be served 
Cooked frijoles, fried in lard 


Cheese 

Shredded lettuce 

Aguacate 

Salt and vinegar to taste 

Fry the tortillas in very hot lard. Fill 

with the following mixture: Put the 
cooked fried frijoles on the tortillas and 
sprinkle with grated cheese, Have let- 
tuce shredded and aguacate cut in thin 
strips. Fold the tortilla over the bean 
mixture. Add the shredded lettuce and 
aguacate, sprinkle with salt and add a 
drop of vinegar. Serve very hot. 


Malted Milk Crunches 


Query No. 7207: Please send me a 
recipe for malted milk cookies. M. Peter- 
sen, Corvallis, Oregon 


Answer: 

44 cup butter 

1 cup medium brown sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

1___ teaspoon vanilla 

1% cups flour 

1 teaspoon baking powder 

14 teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoon cinnamon 

level tablespoons malted milk 

Cream the butter and the brown sugar 
until soft and fluffy. Add the egg and 
vanilla and then the remaining ingred- 
ients which have been sifted together. 
The mixture will be quite stiff and the 
last of the dry mixture must be worked 
in gradually. Finally, form into a roll 
and wrap in waxed paper to stand for 
a day in the refrigerator. When ready 
to bake, unwrap, cut off thin slices, and 
arrange on a floured cookie sheet. Brush 
lightly with egg white and sprinkle with 
finely ground nut meats. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven (375° F.) for 8 minutes. 
Makes 2 dozen cookies. 
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Another home economics school laboratory goes modern—with 
electric ranges—the Yelm School, Yelm, Washington 








Get this ‘‘Lab’”’ Kitchen FREE! 


Floor Plan 


This actual floor plan of the 
Yelm School homemaking de- 
partment shows positions of va- 
rious items of equipment, gives 
dimensions and all necessary 
details. It can help you plan a 
layout to fit the particular needs 
of your school. It is offered to 
you absolutely FREE. USE THE 
COUPON! 


All over the country, home economics classes 
are taught Electric cooking. It’s what stu- 
dents want to learn because their homes are 
being equipped with modern Electric 
Ranges. This trend is shown in recent re- 
liable surveys made by leading magazines 
—McCall’s, Woman’s Home Companion, 
Household, Successful Farming and Country 
Gentleman. 

You want your school to be in step with 
the newest developments—to have the most 
modern equipment. The evidence shows 
that to teach what students need to know, 


your home economics kitchen must be 
x . “ ' To tecch modern cooking, 
equipped with modern Electric Ranges! yeu neod « 





modern [lectric Renge 


Netionat National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
A- Electric Range Section 
B STOVES « ADMIRAL * CROSLEY ¢ ESTATE HEATROLA Dept. PHS, 9 55 Eost 44th Street 


lectrical New York 17, N. Y. 
ior ; eo y te Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the Yelm 
Sciioo! home economics laboratory kitchen illustrated on this page. 


HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR «¢ LEDO * MONARCH anufacturers Re cig fs vasi coccsbhapheesdes ssa turn even 


NORGE ¢ QUALITY ¢ UNIVERSAL * WESTINGHOUSE Street and Number 
ssociation City, Postal Zone and State. ....sscececereceeeseenreserrcs 


Electric Range Section 
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What's Going On in the Home 





to be raging between the people 

who live in houses and the people 
who for a small fee used to keep the 
houses in good condition. Enraged at 
the fantastic price many plumbers, car- 
penters and painters place on their 
handiwork, home owners are taking 
things into their own hands—things like 
paint brushes and wrenches. It’s rumor- 
ed that money saved is being spent on 
liniment, crutches and the best seller, 
“You Too Can be a Plumber.” 


Aer of undeclared war appears 


Dirt Dealt a Double Blow 


The never-ending battle against grime 
and dirt has gained new strength with 
the addition to its forces of several new 
housecleaning combinations. All have 
labor saving devices—but not all have 
the same features. Some cleaners come 
in combination sets consisting of an up- 
right floor-type cleaner and a portable 
tank-type cleaner. 

One vacuum cleaner has a new meth- 
od of dirt disposal. By stepping on the 
release at the suction end of the cylinder 
cleaner which is turned on end, the dirt 
may be emptied without bending or 
touching the dirt collecting unit. The 
angle of the nozzle is such that the 
cleaning hose can be inserted without 
the housewife having to stoop. The hose 
is detached by touching the release but- 
ton with the toe. 


New Design in Coffee Pots 


A vacuum-type coffee maker of cast 
aluminum, a new member of the 
Queensware line, has recently been in- 
troduced by the Triple A Metalcraft 
Corporation of Los Angeles. According 
to the manufacturer, special advantages 
of the new product include: controlled 
brewing for full flavor and_ identical 





results each time, thick wall design to 
keep coffee hot for as long as one hour 
after the unit has been removed from 
the stove and elimination of cloth or 
paper filters and any loose parts. 
Using much the same procedure as 
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standard vacuum type makers, the 
Queensware maker brews up to eight 
cups. The brewing chamber and all- 
metal filter control the brewing period 
so that flavorful aromatic oils are ex- 
tracted but waxes remain in the coffee 
grains. When the water reaches the 
proper temperature (below the boiling 
point), it rises to the brewing chamber, 
brews for approximately one and one- 
half minutes and directly returns to the 
lower serving unit. Since temperature 
and pressure are controlled by the thick 
walled design, the brewing period does 
not vary and the coffee can be timed 
perfectly. After the coffee is made, the 
top brewing chamber is removed and 
replaced by the cover of serving unit. 


Chopping Board Dexterity 


Made of light, durable Western hard- 
wood is a novel chopping board called 
the Salabord. The wide end of the board 
is for cutting, mincing, shredding and 
chopping. The opposite end has a large 
round hole which sets over the salad 
bowl and acts like a funnel through 





which to pour the chopped food. The 
round hole can be used also for hanging 
the board when not in use, say the 
manufacturers — Sullivan-Waldron Prod- 
ucts Company of Seattle. 


Hide ’n Seek Ended for 
Kitchen Tools 


Shiny stainless steel has been made 
into an attractive wall rack for kitchen 
tools by Ekco Products Company of 
Chicago. Making the tools easily acces- 
sible and adding a decorative touch to 
the room, the rack fits firmly to any 
wall simply by snapping over two screw- 
heads. When in position, the rack forms 
a curve allowing the tools to hang freely 
without marring the wall. The rack 
comes complete with a set of tools in- 
cluding a hamburger turner, two-tined 
fork, spoon, masher, ladle and spatula. 


By Evelyn Platt 





Handy rack for kitchen tools 


Have You Heard?? 


¢ ¢ « that there’s a new roof insulation 
that uses the sun’s rays? It consists of 
layers of glass, the bottom one having a 
black opaque coating which absorbs and 
retains the heat. 

* ¢ ¢ that a specially designed two- 
pronged fork is on the market which 
makes spearing canapes, pickles or but- 
ter pats simplicity itself? The press of 
a button on top of the fork releases the 
item, It is available in 24-carat gold 
plate or pure silver plate, with handle 
in red, green, black or blue plastic. 

* ¢ ¢ that a portable dishwasher has been 
made which fits easily into the kitchen 
sink? It washes and rinses the dishes. 
* ¢ « that they've designed a robot grill 
for barbecue enthusiasts that does every- 
thing but eat the finished product? 
While an electrically-powered spit is 
turning, an automatic device switches 
on a pump that sucks the gravy from the 
dripping pan and squirts it up through 
a tube to baste the meat. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that paper draperies have won so 
much applause that they’re now to be 
had in cottage sets, too? Especially ap- 
propriate for the kitchen and bathroom, 
the plasticized curtains are obtainable 
in many colorful designs. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that the problem of white starch 
showing on dark cotton dresses has been 
solved? You simply tint the starch be- 
fore you use it. For brown clothes, use 
coffee or tea as a tint; for dark blue 
garments, bluing. You can also obtain 
ready-tinted starch on the market. 

* ¢ « that you can buy revolving shelves 
for almost any kitchen cupboard and 
install them yourself? The shelves, made 
by Hoosier Industries, Inc. in La Porte, 
Indiana, eliminate the need for reaching 
into the far recesses of a cupboard. 
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4 6000 CLASSKOOM DISCUSSION 


QUESTION What is gelatine? 


ANSWER Gelatine is a food product made from the animal tissues 
that contain collagen. 





QUESTION To what food classification does gelatine belong? 


ANSWER Knox Gelatine is a protein and can supplement other pro- 
teins in the diet. It contains all but one of the essential 


amino acids. 





QUESTION What is the flavor of pure gelatine? 
ANSWER Pure Knox Gelatine is bland and without any flavor. 
QUESTION ~~ What is its main use in preparing foods? 


ANSWER To supply the jelling ingredient in molded salads, chiffon 
pies, mousses, Bavarian creams, fruit desserts, meat and 
fish entrées. Used in making ice creams and other frozen 
desserts, Knox Gelatine helps to make them smoother by 
keeping the ice crystals very small. 


yo 
1 


QUESTION From the nutritional standpoint are there any advantages in 
using Knox Gelatine? 


ah ee os ee 


ANSWER There are many advantages. With pure, unflavored Knox 
Gelatine you can use real fruits and real vegetables and 
flavor the dish with the natural juices, thus preserving 
the natural vitamins and minerals. In addition, Knox 
Gelatine is all protein, thereby helping to increase the 
protein value of the food served. 


QUESTION Do doctors recommend Knox Gelatine? 


ANSWER For years doctors have specified Knox Gelatine for the 
dietary of peptic ulcer, colitis, and diabetic patients as well 
as convalescents and the aged. 









KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N.Y. ‘KNOX 


Please send special Home Economics classroom £. f ‘SpARELING 

material and new Knox Booklet, “Luscious Pies thom ee 

and Candies.” ; N? | 
GELATINE 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





N optimistic feeling has taken hold 

of the textile field as fall gets under- 

way. For the first time in six years, 
fresher, newer styles, made in a wider 
range of patterns, radically different 
from types of the near past, will be seen 
in good quantity in both fabrics and 
garments. 

The peak of shortages has been 
passed. Style and trim are no longer 
under limitations. Now the place has 
been reached where selection becomes 
increasingly important and consumers 
have the power to decide the issues of 
style and price. 


Good News 

A fabric that will be headline news 
this fall will show up in the smartest 
collection of plaids seen in a long time. 
It's a happy union of nylon, rayon and 
wool, which will answer to the name 
“Cimarron Plaids.” Wonderfully wrin- 
kle-resistant, and stretch-proof, the fab- 
ric has the added feature of a light firm 
hand with just the right weight. It’s 
made to order for pleats where the 
nylon content steps in to help keep a 
sharp crease. 

The plaid patterns are smart and 
sized for all figures, big and little. To 
top it off, a solid colored fabric of wool 
and rayon, called “Prairie Cloth” can be 
had in luscious autumn shades perfectly 
coordinated to the plaids. 


Fall Colors and Fabrics 

Important colors for this fall can be 
seen in the orders being placed for fab 
rics. Among those that are certain to 
succeed are charcoal and limestone 
grays, dull blue-cast “ink” greens, and 
deep dark moss greens, wine with a 
touch of plum, thick rich browns and 
everlasting black. 

\s for fabrics, most coatings will be 
found in suede-type cloths followed by 
needlepoint weaves and high lustered 
broadcloth. Gabardine, broadcloth and 
wool crepe, in the order named will be 
the fabrics most found in fall suitings. 
Flannel will enjoy the popular spot in 
dress-weight fabrics along with novelty 
and finely-ribbed crepes. 


Foolproof Lining 

\ lining that promises to set a new 
high standard of appearance and service 
will be introduced to the apparel manu- 
facturing industry for the fall season. 
The weaver takes creidt for this being 
the first nylon cloth made for linings. 
Some nylon fabrics, previously used for 
linings, were not intended for the pur- 
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pose. As a result they did not have the 
appearance or give the performance of 
this new fabric—Surura. 

Having run the gamut of the most 
rugged tests, it has proved itself worthy 
of being guaranteed to outlast the life 
of the garments in which it will be 
used. At present, twill weaves are being 
made but quantities of satin 
weaves are also being woven. 


some 


Take An Extra Yard 
New Fall styles will keep the demand 
for fabrics high this year. The two to 
three inch skirt length increases, pleats 


‘and overall fullness of skirts, hoods, mut- 


flers, long jackets and capes, will use 
up as much as two-thirds of a yard more 
cloth per garment than fading fashions 
did. 

Men’s wear, too, will absorb more 
fabric. ‘This is the first year since the 
war that two-pants suits and vests are 
being offered along with double breasted 
coats. Fabrics are more plentiful but 
the new styles will make full use of 
the supply. 


Whether Cotton? 

Predictions have been made that by 
1950, sheets will have become cotton’s 
second largest domestic use, even though 
rayons and linens are expected to offer 
increasing competition in what long has 
been cotton’s private realm. 

Experts forecast that sheets, in that 
year, will consume 500,000 bales of cot 
ton or 98°%, of the total amount of fibers 
consumed by this industry. Rayons and 
linens are expected to account for the 
remaining 2°. 


A Shirr Thing 

Whether or not 
dresses will stay up in the future hangs 
by a thread—a new elastic sewing thread 


strapless evening 


of Latex yarn which shirrs as it stitches. 
No special attachment is needed for ma 
chine stitching. Simply wind the bobbin 
with the elastic thread as with any other. 
The thread may be used for quick and 
easy shirring of rufflings, puffed sleeve 
bands, yokes and pockets, smockings 
and trimmings. It also can be used to 
revive the elasticity in waistbands of 
panties, shorts and pajamas, and as a 
darning thread for repairing girdles. It 
is useful in sewing on buttons, making 
button loops, tightening the slackened 
wrist gathering of gloves and mittens, 
and for scores of other simple repairs. 
\ spool of the elastic sewing thread 
comes attached to a helpful booklet of 


sewing instructions. Found at notion 


By Rajean M. Codish 





Bindings are applied easily with use 
of Singer's new multi-slotted binder 


counters everywhere at 25 cents for 35 
yards, the thread sells under the familiar 
brand name Hiawatha. 


Multi-slotted Binder 

How many times have you discarded 
trimming ideas such as the use of con- 
trasting rows of bindings because they 
were too tedious to apply? Now a variety 
of details heretofore difficult to achieve 
at home can be easily accomplished with 
a new sewing machine attachment de- 
veloped by the Singer Company. Known 
as the multiple slotted binder, this at- 
tachment eliminates manual guiding of 
binding with a unique use of guide pins 
which makes it simple to apply six dit 
ferent types of bindings to the seams or 
edges of garments. These include the 
15/16-inch wide unfolded bias bindings 
and commercial folded bindings in sizes 
one to five. The various widths of bind- 
ings are fed through slots of correspond- 
ing size in the binder attachment. 

Simultaneously with the introduction 
of the multi-slotted binder, Singer Sew- 
ing Centers will feature five different 
sizes of bindings in a variety of colors. 


Glistening Windows 

Curtains woven from cellophane tor 
household use have been made and will 
soon be on the market. “Giame” cur- 
tains, as thev will be called, can be 
manufactured in a variety of plain colors 
They reflect light, have a 
soft glistening sheen and change color 


and plaids. 


when colored lights play upon them. 
For sometime now this cellophane ib- 
ric has been widely used for theatrical 


and stage sets. 
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Not when you buy merchandise labeled — 
“Certified Bemberg rayon!” Fabrics so tagged 
have been tested and certified by U. S. Testing 
Company, Inc. for full serviceability. That 
means you are sure to get good wear and fine 
results from washing or dry cleaning if direc- 
tions are followed. 


Look for the Certified Bemberg label when 


selecting fabrics for your sewing projects 
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BEMBERG 
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Educational Service Bureau 





AMERICAN CORPORATION 


261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*BEMBERG’ jis the registered trade-mark of AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 398) 
day workshop in July with sixty-three 
rural attending. About 370 
Negro schools dot Oklahoma—263_ of 
which serve a school lunch. 


teachers 


SFSA to Convene in Dallas 
Health Education through Food Sen 
ice is the theme for the annual meeting 
of the School Food Service Association 
in Dallas, Texas, November 13, 14 and 
15. Headquarters for the group will be 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas. A compre 
hensive program is planned to cover 
Kitchen Layout, Food Preparation, 
Financial Problems and Food Service 
Personnel. The Association is the con 
solidated organization of the Food Di 
rectors Conference and the National 

School Cafeteria Association. 


Three Cornell Professors Retire 

\ total of 76 years of service with 
Cornell University marked the retire- 
ment on July 1 of Miss Helen Monsch, 
professor in food and nutrition, Mrs. 
Jessie A. 
food and nutrition, and Miss Flora M. 


Boys, associate professor in 


Thurston, professor of home economics 
education. 

Coming to Cornell in 1918, Miss 
Monsch was head of the department ot 
food and nutrition from the time it was 
until 1945. Previously she 
had been head of the department of 
foods and nutrition at Jowa State Col 


organized 


lege, Ames, Iowa. 
Mrs. Boys has taught foods at Cornell 


since 1917. Between 1923 and 1926 she 





Two happy teachers, Lois Ottman of 
Bethany, Illinois and Alice Oglesby of 
Magic Chefs at the 
AHE convention. Inez Mann, President 
of Missouri State HEA did the drawing 


Bridgeport won 
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Three Cornell University professors retired in July with a total of 76 years of 
service. They are: Helen Monsch, Jessie A. Boys and Flora M. Thurston 


did a series of 43 articles on food for 
Delineator Magazine. She has taught 
the small quantity foods course in the 
hotel school since 1922 and her sugges- 
tion started Cornell’s annual “‘hotel-for- 
a-day.” 

Miss ‘Thurston began her teaching 
career at Cornell in 1928. She had been 
previously with Peabody College, then 
home demonstration agent in ‘Tompkins 
county before being made assistant state 
leader of home demonstration agents. 
She was nursery school director at Vassa1 
College for two summers and in 1928 
she became executive secretary of the 
National Council of Parent Education. 





Mrs. Katherine Alderman, AHEA Presi- 
dent, presided as Mr. W. A, Wentworth 


gave award to Millicent Hathaway 


Borden Award 

Dr. Millicent L. Hathaway, nutrition 
specialist in the Bureau of Human Nu 
trition and Home Economics, USDA, 
was honored at the AHEA convention 
as the winner of the eleventh Borden 
Award in Home Economics. Dr. Hath 
away received an inscribed gold medal 
and $1000 from Mr. W. A. Wentworth, 
secretary of the Borden Award Com 
pany Foundation of New York City 

The 1947 award was made on_ the 
basis of two papers published during 
the academic year 1946-47 in the Journal 
of Nutrition: “A Comparison of ‘Thia 
mine Synthesis and Excretions in Hu 
man Subjects on Synthetic and Natural 
Diets,” done by Dr. Hathaway and J. 


Strom; and “A Comparison of Ribo 


flavin Synthesis and Excretion in Hu- 
man Subjects on Synthetic and Natural 
Diets,” done by Dr. Hathaway and D. 
E. Lobb. 

The home economics award seeks to 
recognize meritorious research in ap- 
plied nutrition in dairy products, pre- 
ferably based upon the feeding of dairy 
products to human subjects. Admin- 
istration of the award is handled by a 
committee composed of members of the 
AHEA. 


1947 AHEA Convention 


More than 2400 members of the 
American Home Economics Association 
and Home Economics Student Clubs 
met in St. Louis the fourth week of 
June. During the four-day convention 
announcement was made of the 1947 
direct mail election of new officers. 

President elect is Miss Marie Dye, 
Dean of the School of Home Economics, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing. 
Dr. Dye assumes office in June 1948 for 
a two-year period. She brings to this 
office experience as President of Omi- 
cron Nu and of the Michigan Home 
Economics Association, and also two 
years each as Secretary and Treasurer 
of AHEA. 

Edna M. Martin, Director of Home 
Economics, Seattle Public Schools, 
Washington, was chosen as one of the 
three vice presidents of the Association. 
She replaces Lucy Rathbone, University 
of Texas. The post of recording secre- 
tary will be filled by Helen P. Hostetter, 
Professor of Journalism, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. Members chosen to 
serve on the nominating committee for 
1947-48 are: Helen C. Hamilton, New 
York City; Miriam E. Lowenberg, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; Day Monroe, Topeka, 
Kansas; Margaret Ritchie, Moscow, 
Idaho; Mildred Weigley Wood, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. See your Journal of Home 
Economics for list of newly elected chair- 
men of divisions and secretaries of de- 
partments. 

The 1948 meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association will be 

(Concluded on page 487) 
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Hu- =P This compact frozen food cabinet fits perfectly into 
tural |_| modern demonstration kitchens! Think of it... a 3.2 
d D. cu. ft. capacity, 36” high, 261,” deep, 2934” wide 
cabinet that holds over 100 Ibs. of food. And the Crosley Frost- 
-_ master freezes up to 18 Ibs. of meat, fish or poultry, or up to 10 
ae Ibs. of properly processed vegetables. Flush-to-the-floor construction 
nent with recessed toe space, and the wonderful flat-top extra working 
sites surface make this versatile, low-temperature unit an ideal supple- 
by a ment to your present kitchen equipment 
the Your students can begin to plan, prepare and serve frozen 
food meals from this practical ‘teaching assistant’’ just as soon as 
you plug it in. Yes, the Crosley Frostmaster Frozen Food Cabinet 
en Operates quietly is the ideal teaching aid for the ‘family groups” of your home 
ile nomically with ie famous — making classes 
wen Crosley 7: sealed 
ae Electrosaver mechanism . . . ' 
tion warranted for 57years. / NEW INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 
947 f 
4 Ready now to aid you is the just-off- other helpful suggestions that will 
Dye, y, the-press booklet, “Preserve, Store prove invaluable in your demonstra 
‘ic, thems and Freeze Your Own Food Supply.’ tion program. One copy of this new 
ing. ee ; ' This amazing new booklet edited by booklet is yours for the asking, addi- 
for “ oer. the noted Food Technologist, Dr. tional copies are available at 10¢ per 
this Donald K. Tressler, is packed with copy. Request your copy from the 
mi- helpful information on processing, Home Economics Department, Crosley 
me packaging, freezing and storing of Division AVCO Manufacturing, Cin 
two foods. It also gives correct cooking cinnati 25, Ohio, or use the coupon 
rer time for frozen foods, and dozens of — service in this magazine.” 
me 
ols, 
the 
m DISCOUNT PURCHASE PLAN 
7 
re- Any recognized Home Economics Depart 
er, ment of an Educational Institution can acquire 
ite hw a Crosley Frostmaster at a greatly reduced 
to _ ad éh price! Your Croslcy distributor or dealer will 
‘or tA, COMEMKI MK ee be glad to sce that your Crosley Frostmastet 
ow 
re . is installed under the Educational Institution 
om When you teach the preparation and cooking of a) food . your Discount Plan. Contact him at your earliest 
ai students get top results when they use Crosley Hi-broiler Ranges, convenience and see how easy it is for your 
my either gas or electric. Equipped with the finest time and work saving Home Economics department to own and us¢ 
ne devices, you just can’t beat the Crosley Ranges for modern-method this new and valuable teaching aid . The 
ir- cooking ! Crosley Frostmaster Frozen Food Cabinet 
e- "KK TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
n C LE Division ¥EO Manufacturing CROSLEY SHELVADOR* REFRIGERATORS 
Ye ; : 7 y CROSLEY RADIO AND RADIO-PHONOS 
RO S Corporation, Cincinnati 25, Ohio CROSLEY SERVISINK KITCHEN CABINET SINK 
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A Spiey Story 
(Continued from page 437) 
Essence of Shrimp 


2 pounds codfish heads 14 teaspoon dry thyme 
6-8 stalks celery with tops 14 teaspoon saffron 
1 carrot, thinly sliced 1 tablespoon salt 
2 leek 1g teaspoon pepper 
1 hay leaf 3 quarts cold water 
] whole clove pound raw shrimp 


14 cup good dry sherry (if desired) 


Wash codfish heads and place in large soup pot. ‘Trim 
the celery, saving firm white part of 3 or 4 stalks; cut remain- 
ing part of celery fine and place in soup pot. Add sliced 
carrot. Slice green part of leek and add to soup pot, savin” 
the white. Add bay leaf and clove. Mix and add thyme, 
saffron, salt and pepper. Add cold water. Bring slowly to 
boiling then turn heat low, skim surface and simmer, covered, 
about 45 minutes. 

For garniture: 

Cut remaining white parts of celery and leek into match 
stick pieces (julienne). Simmer separately for 3 or 4 minutes 
with 2 cups of strained broth from the soup pot. Wash and 
peel the raw shrimp. Slice julienne and add to celery and 
Jeek. Simmer 2 to 3 minutes. 

Strain the broth; reheat piping hot; add garniture and 
sherry. Serve at once. Makes 10 servings. 


A spice-accented chief course is fricassee of chicken 
paprika served with mace-seasoned noodles. Paprika is 
now coming in plentifully from Hungary and Spain. Also 
used in the dish is freshly ground black pepepr which is 
beginning to move in from the Dutch East Indies. 


Fricassee of Chicken Hungarian 


2 “fryers”’—21% to 3 1 medium sized ripe to- 
pounds each matoes 
Salt, pepper 2 teaspoons paprika 
14 Ib. butter or 3 cups thin cream or top 
fortified margarine milk 
2 medium sized onions, 1, teaspoon baking soda 


finely chopped 


Joint the chicken: sprinkle with salt and pepper. Melt 
butter or margarine in large heavy frying pan or deep Dutch 
oven. ‘Turn heat low; spread onions in pot; add chicken. Cover 
and saute gently about 10 minutes, taking care to brown 
neither chicken nor onions. Scald, skin and cut up the toma- 
toes. Add to chicken with paprika. Stir together gently; cook 
gently another 10 minutes. Mix cream or milk with baking 
soda and pour over chicken. Mix gently; cover; cook until 
chicken is thoroughly cooked (about 35 minutes). ‘To serve, 
remove chicken to serving platter and strain the sauce over top 
of chicken (although whole sauce may be served if preferred). 
Makes 6 to 8 servings. 


Noodles with Powdered Mace 


1 pound fine noodles powdered mace 


Drop noodles into boiling salted water; cook 15 to 20 
minutes (or according to directions on package). Turn into 
colander, drain, rinse quickly with cold water. Drain; sprinkle 
very lightly with powdered mace. Serve at once. Makes six to 
8 servings. 


\ delectably different sauce made with poppy seeds 
may be served over the vegetable, spring asparagus. 


Poppy Seed Sauce 


14 to % cup butter or juice of 4% lemon 
fortified margarine l teaspoon poppy seeds 


dash cayenne 


Melt butter or margine; add remaining ingredients. This is 


a dressing for 1 pound of cooked asparagus, broccoli, cauli- 
flower or any preferred vegetable. 


Both poppy seed and caraway seed should flavor the 
rolls. Crescent-shaped salzstangels are the rolls which 
made caraway seed famous. 

Vanilla ice cream topped with a specially created sauce 
of cinnamon-flavored cherries Jubilee is a supreme finish- 
ing touch to any meal. The juice of canned black 
cherries gives enough sweetness so that only a small 
amount of sugar is needed. Have ready anise lady fingers 
to accompany the blended sweet and tart dessert. 


Cinnamon Flavored Cherries Jubilee 


14 of #2 can black cherries 14 cup sugar 
with juice 4 teaspoon cornstarch 
2 to 3 thin slices lemons 2 tablespoon cold water 
14 teaspoon powdered cin- 14 cup dry sherry 
namon 


Strain juice from cherries, add lemon and water sufficient 
to make 14 cup. Mix sugar with cinnamon; add to liquid. 
Simmer gently 5 minutes. Mix cornstarch with cold water to 
smooth paste. Add to sauce. Stir over low heat until sauce 
is rich and clear (the cornstarch well cooked)—this takes at 
least 5 minutes of cooking. Pit cherries, add to sauce. Remove 
lemon. Bring to boiling: remove from heat; add sherry. Cool 
slightly but serve hot over vanilla ice cream. Makes 6 to 8 


servings. 


Anise Lady Fingers 


1 eggs, separated ] teaspoon baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons hot water 
1/3 cup powdered sugar extra powdered sugar 
14 teaspoon powdered anise 1 egg white 
1% cup flour 
Add salt to egg yolks; beat with rotary until thick and lemon 

colored. Mix powdered sugar with anise; add gradually to 

egg yolks, beating as you add. Sift flour with baking powder; 
add gradually to first mixture and mix well. Stir in the hot 
water. Beat egg whites until stiff but not dry. Fold into cake 
batter. To Shape: Put the batter, little by little, into a pastry 
bag fitted with plain tube of 14 inch flat opening. Pipe the 

“fingers” onto sheets of strong paper (such as large sheets of 

stationery or clean brown wrapping paper). Sprinkle very 

lightly with additional powdered sugar. Bake 10 to 15 minutes 
in moderate oven (350° F.) Remove from paper. Pair the 

lady fingers, brushing flat surface of one of each pair with a 

little egg white, topping quickly with the second. Makes about 

2 dozen lady fingers. 

The quest for spices throughout the ages has brought 
about discovery of new lands and bloody encounters with 
pirates and savage tribes. Spices were once more precious 
than rubies or gold. Long caravans carried them across 
Asia into Europe over the old silk and spice route. 
Venice was the distributing center and the origin of the 
spices was kept a profound secret. 

At one time pepper was used for the payment of taxes 
and given to soldiers as the spoil of battle. Cinnamon, 
too, played an exciting role in history. It is related that 
Nero burned more cinnamon than could be imported in 
a year’s trade at the funeral rites for his wife. The smel! 
of burning cinnamon scented the entire city of Rome 

But to tell the story of every once-fabulous spice com 
mon today would be to turn over countless pages 0! 
history—and this is just a short story. However, it docs 
have a moral which is, although every spicy story is no! 
a luncheon story, every luncheon could be a spicy story: 
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Morning Moods... 4 Kew Kucee 
ay? x In a dither ? 


Interview for a new job coming up? 
Dress ‘with care! Apply make-up 
with a subtle touch! And... 


Be smart | 


Tuck a good breakfast under your 
belt! Remember, mental alertness 
as well as personal appearance 
depends on adequate nourishment! 
Don't take any chances on a midmorn- 
ing “let down"! 































MILK BUTTER 


(or FORTIFIED MARGARINE) 


-.to give a girl poise an 


d assurance! — 











A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* 
of Grape-Nuts Flakes with milk 


_ for instance... and sugér supplies 210 calories 
and 12% of the protein’ ‘required 


delicious su atog daily by an adult! 21% of the 
- Steg calcium... 14% of the iron. 
Ye ve : 12% of the riboflavin .-- 20% 


of the thiamine ... ond 11% of 
the niacin ! ** 





® Grape -Nuts Flakes (102), aoa sugar (| tsp.) 
*® Protein based on 706; Niacin based on iS mg 














1S Every Post Cereal is either WHOLE GRAIN 
or restored to WHOLE GRAIN VALUES in the 
important nutrients; iron, niacin, and thiamine. 
POST CEREALS ARE PRODUCTS OF GENERAL FOODS 
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Flavor Quiz 








‘ Lg Gare (har 
vd ¢ 


ABLES are turned today, girls— here's 
a quiz for home economics teachers 
only. Your pupils can mark the papers! 


Flavor Quiz Questions: 


1. From what exotic tropical flower does 
the vanilla bean come? (10 points.) 


2. How many kinds of vanilla beans are 
blended to get absolute uniformity of product 
in Burnett's Pure Vanilla? (30 points.) 


3. For what reason is Burnett’s Black 
Walnut Flavor made by a synthetic process ? 
(20 points.) 


4. From what country do the finest vanilla 
beans come? (10 points.) 


5. Give the meaning of ‘‘absorption,”’ 
“distillation” and “'expression’’ as applied 
to the preparation of food flavors. ( 30 points. ) 


A score of 100 means you've not only 
a gourmet’s taste but a chef's touch. 80 
means you're an expert in the field of fla- 
vor. 60 or below — we'd like to tell you 
more about Burnett's Fine Food Flavors. 


All the answers to these questions and 


many others are in Burnett's Romance of 


Flavor, an 8-page notebook size leaflet. 
The leaflet contains fascinating informa- 
tion about the preparation of food fla- 
vors and is intended for classroom use. 
Order free copies for all your pupils! 

And for flavorful and colorful variety 
in cakes, ask for free copies of Burnett's 
Accent on Flavor, a leaflet of recipe ideas 
to add color and flavor to special occa- 
sion cakes. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D St., Boston 10, Massachusetts 


oreo rr rrr rrr r ror rrr rrr rrr ror er 
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Good Apple Pie 
(Continued from page 439) 
cooking apples and are at their best 
from October to March. Baldwins are 
in perfection from December to May 
and Rome Beauties from December to 
April. Of the yellow-tinted group Grav- 
ensteins and Yellow Transparents are 
summer apples, while yellow Newtowns 
are best from February to June. Among 
red apples the best all-purpose are Mc- 
Intosh from September to January, Jon- 
athans from October to December, 
Wealthies from July to October and 

Winesaps from February to June. 

When adding sugar to sweeten the 
pie put it between the layers of fruit 
rather than on top where it would tend 
to make a soggy crust. Little water will 
be needed; good apples make their own 
juice. Flavoring? That's a matter for 
personal taste, some prefer the spiciness 
of cinnamon or nutmeg, others the 
pungent flavor of grated lemon rind. 
With apples which are apt to be taste- 
less and bland, a little lemon juice is 
always an improvement. 


Apple Pie 
6-8 tart apples 
34 cup sugar 
Grated lemon rind or nutmeg 
or ground cinnamon 
Pastry 

Wash, peel, quarter, core and slice 
apples. Line pie plate with pastry, half 
fill with prepared apples. Sprinkle in 
sugar and flavoring, top with remaining 
apples and add water if necessary. Wet 
edges of pastry, cover with top crust, 
pressing edges firmly together. Trim off 
excess pastry and decorate edge as de- 


sired. Make one or two slits in top 
crust to allow for escape of steam. Bake 
about 45 minutes, having oven hot, 


450°F., for first 15 minutes, then reduce 
to 350°F. for remainder of baking. 

If a glazed crust is desired brush over 
with milk when the pie is almost done, 
then sprinkle with granulated sugar and 
return to oven to complete baking. 


Apple Pie with Cheese Crust 

When rolling out pastry for top crust, 
sprinkle generously with grated cheese, 
rolling and pressing this into the pastry. 


Apple Date Pie 
Use for the filling 3 cups coarsely 
chopped, peeled, cored apples with 1 
cup stoned, quartered dates. Very little 
will be needed because of the 


sweetness of the dates. 


sugar 


Sour Cream Apple Pie 
(One Crust) 


8 medium-sized apples 
2/3 cup brown sugar 
14 teaspoon salt 
lg teaspoon ground cinnamon 
1 cup thick sour cream 
Pastry 


Wash, peel, core and cut apples into 
thin slices. Add sugar, salt and cinna- 
mon and turn into pastry bined pie 
plate. Pour sour cream over and bake 
about forty minutes, having oven hot, 
150°F., for first 15 minutes, then reduc- 
ing to 350°F. for remainder of baking. 


Red Apple Sauce Pie 


Prepare a rather dry apple sauce, 
sweetening and flavoring with red cinna- 
mon candies instead of sugar and cinna- 
mon. Add for each two cups of sauce, 
4 cup quartered seeded raisins. Turn 
into pastry lined pie plate, top with 
lattice strips and bake about 30 minutes, 
having oven hot, 450 degrees F., for first 
10 minutes, then reducing to 350°F,, for 
remainder of baking. Serve with garnish 
of whipped cream flavored with cinna- 
mon. 

Florentine Pie 

Previously baked pastry shell 

6-8 apples 

1% cups water 

114 cups sugar 

1/3 cup orange marmalade 

2 tablespoons chopped citron, 
optional 

Wash, peel, core and cut apples into 
eighths. Make a syrup of sugar and 
water; cook apple sections in this until 
tender but not broken. Arrange in pre- 
viously baked pastry shell and pour over 
2/3 cup of the syrup which has been 
boiled down until thick. Spread with 
marmalade and citron, if used, and place 
in hot oven for about five minutes to 
blend flavors. Chill and serve with 
orange-flavored whipped cream. 


If you do not trust your own skill in 
the making of pastry, use one of the pre- 
pared pastry mixes, which contain all 
ingredients for the pastry except the 
water. These mixes came to us as a 
wartime product, when shortening was 
hard to get, but they have stood the test 
and become a regular standby of the 
busy homemaker. With their aid, pastry 
is literally made in a minute, and it is 
good pastry. 

In making that really good apple pie, 
do not overlook the possibilities that 
come wrapped in a package. Currently 
available in the same carton, but sepa- 
rately wrapped, is a pastry mix and de- 
hydrated apple filling. When water is 
added to the pastry mix, and water plus 
sugar to the dried apples and seasoning 
tablet, an apple pie results whose worth 
may be measured not only in time saved 
but in all-around excellence as well. 


More Teachers 
The number of teachers has 
than doubled since 1900, reports a 
Twentieth Century Fund survey, while 
the number of pupils has increased by 
only two-thirds. 


more 
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TO TEACHERS AND 
THEIR STUDENTS 


100 teachers helped plan this teaching aid! 


We asked 100 Home Economics teachers The 10 lessons teach all methods of process- 
for ways to improve this new streamlined ing and canning; fruits, vegetables, meats, 
edition of KERR LESSONS IN HOME CAN- fish and soups. They are simply and clearly 
NING. The result is a shorter course; more written by Zella Hale Weyant, Kerr Home 
pictures; more step-by-step photographs. Economics Director. 


Use Coupon on Page 45, 


TEACHERS ONLY: 


Write for free copy of new 56-page, color- 
illustrated KERR Home Canning Book. Kerr, 
Dept. 227, Sand Springs, Okla. 


MASON JARS, CAPS and LIDS 


... the most widely used brand in the world! 
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OUR BAKING SODA 
GIVES GOOD COOKS 


SODA 
BISCUITS 


There’s nothing else quite like 
soda biscuits to please the whole 
family, and for soda biscuits at 
their finest here’s a tested recipe: 


2 cups all-purpose flour 
Y2 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 
Y2 teaspoon salt 
4 tablespoons shortening 
% cup sour milk or buttermilk (about)* 


Sift flour, then measure... Sift 
again with the baking soda and 
salt... Rub or cut shortening into 
dry ingredients until the mixture 
is as fine as coarse corn meal... 
Add sour milk or buttermilk to 
mixture, reserving about 1 table- 
spoon of the liquid. Use a fork to 
make a soft dough quickly, adding 
remainder of liquid if necessary 
. . « Turn dough out on floured 
board .. . Knead slightly . . . Roll 
1/2 inch thick and cut with floured 
biscuit cutter. Prick with fork... 
Piace biscuits on ungreased bak- 
ing sheet . . . Bake in hot oven. 


Temp.: 475° F. Time: 12 to 15 minutes 
Amount: 12 two-inch biscuits 


* If neither sour milk nor buttermilk is 
available, a substitute may be made by 
placing 1 tablespoon of lemon juice or 
vinegar (preferably white vinegar) in a 
measure and filling to the 34-cup mark 
with sweet milk, then mix well. 


Write for free booklet 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST.. NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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Homemaking in 
New Zealand 


(Continued from page 413) 


study, biology, physiology, first aid, 
physical education, as well as English, 
music, art and design, and needlework 
and crafts with the primary school 
trainees—and in addition special classes 
in home management, housewifery, prac- 
tical biology and child care. ‘The home- 
craft students then go into an approved 
Technical College as “student-teacher 
trainees” for eighteen months followed 


| by one year as probationary assistants, 
teaching homecrafts. 


The teachers traineditaander this 
scheme are qualified to teach home 
crafts in Manual Training Centres and 
Intermediate Schools. It is in these 
schools that young New Zealanders re- 
ceive the foundations of their education 
for homemaking. 

These girls of 11-13 years have a two- 
year course of two hours per week in 
home science subjects — cookery and 
needlework. In their cookery classes 
they learn underlying principles and 
methods of preparing and cooking sim- 
ple dishes belonging to the various food 
the same time the teacher 
introduces them to the nutritional val- 
ues of the foods, proper health habits 
and a simple study of digestion. The 
centre may have a model flat, where 
practical housewifery and laundry work 
are practiced, and discussions on home 
planning held. 

Post primary education in New Zea- 
land is compulsory up to the age of 
fifteen years. Thereafter most children 
pass on to High or Technical Schools 
where they receive the next stage of 
homemaking education. Some continue 
to study these subjects to School Certifi- 
cate standard. 

Up to 1917 there was no provision for 
the teaching of homemaking in the sec- 
ondary schools; but with the recognition 
of home science as a course for a Uni- 
1911, teachers trained 
1917 
it became compulsory for every girl to 
minimum of 


versity degree in 
in this field became available. In 


receive instruction for a 
one hour per week during the first two 
years of the post primary curriculum, In 
1916-17 home which 
of chemistry, physics, food and house 


science, consisted 
hold chemistry, was introduced as a sub 
ject for the University Entrance exam- 
ination. ‘The introduction of this sub 
ject met with considerable opposition. 
In 1928 the prescription was modified 
to include inorganic chemistry, a_ little 
physics, and food chemistry and nutri- 
tion, 

Until 1934 University Entrance, an 
academic examination, was the only ex- 
amination or qualification which could 
be used as a school leaving qualification, 
In 1934 the School Leaving Certificate 


was introduced, ‘This contained practi- 
cal subjects as well as academic subjects. 
As the standard was close to but slightly 
lower than University Entrance it was 
not accepted by employers and Univer- 
sity Entrance continued to be used as 
a school leaving qualification. In 1943 
the University Entrance standard was 
raised, requiring one further year at 
school and may be either by accrediting 
or examination. This permitted the in- 
troduction in 1945 of a School Certifi- 
cate set out to ensure as far as possible 
that all pupils, irrespective of their vary- 
ing abilities and varying occupational 
ambitions, receive a generous well-bal- 
anced education which aims at the full 
development of the adolescent, prepar- 
ing him or her for an active place in 
New Zealand society, as citizen, worker 
and homemaker. 

Under these new regulations every 
girl and boy attending a post primary 
school pursues a course of: 

1. General Science as compulsory core 
subject, for three or four years—to give 
the pupil a broad simple understanding 
of man and his environments, to illus- 
trate by experiment and discussion the 
use of scientific method, to teach some 
thing of the achievement of science, and 
to give a broad knowledge of fundamen- 
tals for those who will specialize in sci- 
ence options. Therefore, in core general 
science, pupils study simple geology and 
astronomy, elementary chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology, human physiology and nu- 
trition; and 

2. Homecrafts—also as a compulsory core 
subject, because every girl should have 
in her course studies and activities di- 
rectly related to the home—clothing, 
dress design and pattern making, cook- 
ery and meal-planning, housewifery, 
laundrywork and house planning. Be- 
sides the core of general subjects each 
pupil specializes in three or four op- 
tional subjects which are studied con 
currently. 

On the home science side of the cu 
riculum, a girl may choose from the fol 
lowing: 
the house, its function, 
the nature ol 
structure, fur 

mothercralt; 


1. Homecraft 
planning and furnishing; 
household materials for 
nishing’ and equipment; 
cookery and nutrition; and laundry. 

2. Clothing—including personal groom 
ing, wardrobe planning, hygiene of 
clothing, textiles, and design and_pat- 
tern making—as well as garment con 
struction. Each girl makes three gai 
ments per year for the three years. 

3. Natural Sciences—chemistry, physics, 
biology, or general science. 
Thus every girl who 
primary school receives three or fou! 
years tuition in general science an¢ 
homecraft to equip her for her woman s 
role of homemaking, and every girl has 
(Concluded on page 462) 
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_ home economists have called 
Rexair, ‘‘The greatest advance in home 
cleaning methods in more than thirty 
years.” 

There is a reason for this enthusiasm. 
That reason is Rexair’s entirely new 
cleaning principle. 

To begin with, Rexair uses neither a 
bag nor a filter. Bags and filters depend 
for their operation on porousness. They 
must be porous to let the air escape; 
and when air escapes, small particles 
of dust escape with it. You take dust 
from the floor and actually blow it 
into the air you breathe. 

Bags and filters also clog up, and then 
cleaning efficiency drops. 

Rexair completely does away with 
bags, filters, screens, or anything else 
that depends on porousness for its 
operation. Instead Rexair—and only 
Rexair—uses a bath of pure water to 
catch and hold dust and dirt. 

Wet dust cannot fly. A water bath 
cannot clog up. Learn more about 
Rexair today! 
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%& Cleans and humid- 


ifies the 
breathe. 


and vaporizes med- 


icaments. 





air you 
Deodorizes 
%* Dusts walls, furni- 
ture, lamps, drapes. 
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% Aerates and sani- 
tizes bedding. 


¥ 
SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


The complete story of Rexair, 
told in colorful pictures and 
text. Shows all the household 
tasks performed by this mod- 
ern aid to home-making. 

















REXAIR, JNC. | 
359 Fisher Building, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Send me copies of your free booklet, ‘‘Rexair— | 
The Modern Home Appliance Designed to Hospital | 
Standards,"" for my own use and for my students. | 
NAME = | 
SCHOOL — _ — 
ADDRESS____ . ——— 
CITY ZONE 2 = | 

A 








%& Scrubs, sucks up 
suds, rinses wood, 
tile, or linoleum floors. 


% Cleans, shampoos, 
and dries rugs and 
carpets. 
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NEW 


Funk & Wagnalls 
BOOKS 


for the home economics 
departments 

Just out! 

HOW TO MAKE YOUR HOUSE 

A HOME By Kay Hardy 


An experienced teacher and former 
president of the American School of 
Design brings you a new book keyed to 
the young homemakers of today who 
have to make their houses into homes 
with minimum expense. The book 
stresses the importance of and gives 
check-lists for full planning of purchases, 
arrangements, and color schemes, and 
includes a section on how to make many 
of the things for the home yourselt. 
More than 300 illustrations by the au- 
thor, 714 x 10, $4.00. 


By the same author— 
BEAUTY TREATMENTS FOR 
THE HOME 


A practical book that shows easy, in 
expensive ways to make home more at 
In the simplest possible man- 
directions 


tractive. 
ner, Kay Hardy gives full 
for planning and 
making = draperies 
and slip covers, up 
holstering furniture, 
refinishing furniture, 
painting walls, mak 
ing lampshades, 
rugs, tufted 
bedspreads and doz- 
ens of useful hous¢ 
hold gadgets. More 
than 300 illustrations 
by the author, 7'. x 
10, $3.00. 


hooked 


Ready in Fall— 
PRECISION DRAPING 
By Nellie Weymouth Link 


The first book on this important 
method of creating a cestume on the 
form. Written by an author who has 
taught precision draping in vocational 


schools for 12 vears, the lessons in this 
book give a thorough foundation in gar- 
ment design and construction. Each 
step is minutely illustrated with sketches 


and diagrams. 734 x 1034, $4.00. 


Ready in Fall— 
FUNDAMENTALS OF APPAREL 
DESIGN By Harriet Pepin 

he director of the Pepin Academy 
of Fashion presents an informal class- 
chalk-talk explaining just what 
makes a well designed garment a work 
of art. Basic design principles—/ar- 
mony, balance, proportion, rhythm and 
emphasis—are simply explained. Hun 
dreds of sketches and photographs help 
the student see mass, line and form as 
these ingredients are recognized by lead 
ing designers. 8 x 11, $5.00. 


Send for copies on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 


153 East 24 Street 
New York City 10 


room 
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(Continued from page 460) 
the opportunity for more advanced 
study of sciences and homecrafts. 


Adult Edueation 


The final channel through which the 
home science graduate may influence 
the community is adult education. 

In 1909 Colonel Studholme had _ ex- 
pressed the opinion that a most valuable 
part of the work of the professor of 
home science would be her extension 
work among teachers and women who 
were not regular University students, 
but it was left to Professor Strong to 
make the first attempt, in 1926, to estab- 
lish rural extension teaching, Week- 
ends and holidays throughout that win- 
ter were devoted to travel all over Otago 
giving illustrated lectures to men and 
women, and urging women to organize 
themseives for the study of home. sci- 
ence. 

In 1928 Dean Emeritus James Earle 
Russell, representing the Carnegie Cor 
New York, visited New 


Phrough his favorable report 


poration ol 
Zealand. 
the University of Otago received a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York of 1,500 per annum for five vears 
for the establishment of the Home Sci 
ence Extension Otago. A 
further five 1934 
it possible for the Association for Coun- 


Service in 


vear grant in made 


try Education to almost all the 
South Island. 

The statt 
tutor, drama tutor and 


serve 
consisted of a) librarian 
four home sci 
ence tutors. These home science tutors 
eave lecture-demonstrations at meetines 
of country women and home economics 
groups. They visited any raral distri t 
for two to three months to give tuition 
clothing and 


in) foods and nutrition, 


homecrafts as desired. They gave two 
radio talks every week dealing with 
subiects related to the home. Articles. 


magazines, lectures and samples, ot 


study courses were sent around amone 


eroups of women and an information 
service on matters of home management 
was established. This program also as 
sisted dwellers in rural Communities to 
overcome educational and recreational 
dithculties associated with country life. 

With the erant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York in 1940 the amount of work in 
adult women 


Phe advent of war with wartime activi 


termination of the 


education for decreased, 
ties and gasoline restrictions, as we'l as 


the decreased grant, made this inevita 
ble. However, the use of home scien: 
tutors in adult) education has 
from Otago to the rest of New Zealand. 


In 1946 seven graduates or holders ot 


spread 


the Diploma in Home Science were en 
gaged, five as tutors and two as office 
assistants. In addition, two home science 
graduates are employed by the newly 


developed Department of Rural So- 


ciology, Department of Agriculture, New 
Zealand Government, which plans for a 
considerable extension of work in the 
future. 

Thus, education for homemaking in 
New Zealand is organized to produce 
women who are qualified to teach in 
Primary Schools, Post-primary Schools, 
Training Colleges, the University School 
of Home Science and the Adult Educa- 
tion Program—or to influence through 
institutional management and dietetic 
instruction, or through management of 
theirown homes along the principles of 
Home Science and Art. 


Housing 
(Continued from page 429) 


The next question is “Where do these 
concepts fit into the secondary school 
curricula?” 

A successful unit on housing for a 
homemaking course at the high school 
level was developed by a student in a 
University of Iilinois 
last summer. It was presented to a boys’ 


housing course 


class in home economics this fall. 

The social aspects of housing were 
first considered. Although it is not the 
easiest phase in which to create interest, 
it was the most unselfish approach. In 
order to introduce the subject, an aware- 
ness of the housing shortage in the 
community was developed 


students 


students’ 


through having the collect 
want ads and news items related to the 
problem. A housing 
conditions was made and compared with 


the 1940 census report for the county. 


survey of local 


From the consideration of local condi- 
tions, discussion progressed to the influ- 
individuals, 
efforts 


ence of poor housing on 


reasons for poor housing, and 
being made to improve it. 
Next, the class discussed financing of 
housing, including renting and home 
ownership. A real estate man was asked 
to give his point of view in regard to 
these factors. 
The study of similarities in) family 
needs was skillfully handled by having 
each student set up housing require- 
ments for his own family. ‘These were 
compared in class, and the similarities 
Next, basic plans to 
meet these needs were considered. ‘These 


included 


became evident. 
the essential areas for work, 


relaxation, recreation and accommoda- 
tion. Considerable time was spent on 
evaluation of plans—considering provi- 
sion for flexibility, circulation, orienta- 
tion, furniture placement, utilities, and 
adequacy of work and living areas and 
storage space. 

The class was particularly interested 
in consideration of factory built houses. 


(Concluded on page 464) 
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FREE TO TEACHERS 
field trip in a folder 


New information folders on corn | 
and peas for home economics students ~ 


4 







A 


Liven up lessons... 


These two new folders will give your students a quick and 
entertaining lesson on modern scientific canning methods. 

They show in interesting graphics the steps by which 
food is handled in getting it quickly from field to can. 

One folder covers peas—the other corn. Each one con- 
tains study suggestions and information on food values 
and preparation for the table. The folders are 8% x 11, 


printed in two colors, and are hole-punched for binders. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPIES 


—as many of each as you would like 
for classroom use. Use coupon on page 15, 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 Also see Listing No. 39 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 163 

































@ featuring ten practical 


slipcover projects 


@ prepared for classroom 
use by the RIT 
Fashion and Home 


Economics Bureau 


gone $ 


vintage chairs and tables—how to camouflage grandmother’s 


How to slip one over on those 


gee 


horsehair sofa—or that turn-of-the-century bedstead. It’s all done with 


slipcovers —and intuitive use of color. It’s all here in RIT’s newest “how to” book 


—conveniently arranged for class presentation. If you are a teacher, 


your free copy is waiting for you! 


e How to reclaim used fabrics with 


color 
Suggestions for dyeing slipcovers 
How to make slipcovers 


Chart for covering color with color 


aay 
age cor 
P——=<ye FREE “~—------——- 


ye RIT Products Corporation 
1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 


Dyeing quiz 





ALL PURPOSE RIT FABRIC | py d P sal Cheeses 

TINTS & DYES . . . Guaranteed | —. 2 

for rayons (including acetate), | = et 

nylon, spun rayon and mixtures. | Name...... 

INSTANT RIT TINTS & DYES... | Address v 

The famous old reliable dye for : 

cotton, wool, linen and other City Zone State 

ee eee. | RO eo nets sears vee anita seeae 
Se PRRENecenee ne enr ae Sip 


Also see Listing No. 108 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 
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(Continued from page 462) 


For a girls’ class, lessons on variation 
of the arrangement of interiors of these 
houses might have been a desirable 
media for teaching interior design and, 
incidentally, helped in the acceptance 
of more standardization of house plans. 

A field trip to a new house being con- 
structed helped maintain interest at the 
end of the unit and provided an excel- 
lent opportunity to summarize certain 
principles of planning emphasized dur- 
ing the course. Also, it gave the students 
an appreciation of materials and con- 
struction methods used in house build- 
ing.; The unit included only a few of 
the possible methods of creating inter- 
est in the various aspects of housing. 
Other techniques include having repre- 
sentatives from the building trade speak 
to the classes, and field trips to lumber 
yards. Both should give the students 
an appreciation of building materials 
and help them understand the cost of 
housing. A community investigation of 
renting and home ownership costs and 
the types ef houses would make an in- 
teresting project. Detailed plans for re- 
modeling and redesigning the interiors 
of an actual house in the community 
would be another possible class activity, 
thus encouraging a realistic approach to 
home decoration. It would be desirable 
to assume the possession of certain fur- 
niture and textiles and set up a budget 
for purchase of supplementary materials. 

A colléction of current bulletins, mag- 
azine articles and visual aids is a_pre- 
requisite for the successful presentation 
of a housing unit. The University of 
Illinois has made much recent informa- 
tion available through the Small Homes 
Council. This is a University-wide or- 
ganization that cuts across departments 
and uses the resources and facilities of 
all colleges and departments. ‘The Coun- 
cil is publishing a series of non-tech- 
nical circulars on the various aspects 
of housing which might well serve as 
the core of a housing library in a high 
school. These are available for a small 
fee. Write the Small Homes Council, 
University of Illinois, for information. 

One of the projects of the Agricul- 
tural Engineering Department is to de- 
velop visual aids in housing. Excellent 
models, remodeling plans and_ other 
teaching devices are available. The de- 
partment will send descriptions of mate- 
rial and price list upon request for its 
leaflet on “Farmhouse Planning Intor- 
mation,” 

While housing is a very old subject, 
new materials for building, new meth- 
ods of production, and greater consid- 
eration of flexibility of use of space, 
as well as variation in emphasis, make 
it an exciting subject to teach. Home 
economists have opportunities to de- 
velop more satisfactory family living 
through improved housing. 
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SEND FOR THESE 
VALUABLE FOLDERS FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS GLASSES 








THE VITAMINS...AND WHAT THEY DO 
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“‘NATURE’S TREASURY OF HEALTH”’ 
Offers a wealth of indispensable information about Vitamins. 
An accurate, compact reference with handy charts outlining: 
e Specific functions of each of the Vitamins 
¢ Daily Vitamin requirements for individuals of all ages 
e Vitamin content per serving of all vegetables 
Reveals startling facts, discovered in recent research, about 
Vitamin losses of fresh vegetables during transit and in 
retail markets. 
Tells how, with really modern marketing methods, these 
losses are being eliminated or greatly reduced. 


““HANDLING FRESH VEGETABLES IN THE STORE“’’ 


Another in the’ Modern Trends in Marketing’ series. Illustrates 
how scientific use of ICED displays keeps vegetables garden- 
fresh and vitamin-rich—crisp, delicious and fully nutritious. 


This folder presents up-to-the-minute information on: 
e Facts about Vitamin losses 


e News about food research studies 


‘“‘DRESSED POULTRY” 
Details each step in the handling and food-value protection of 
“fresh-killed” broilers—from farm or packing plant; in transit 
and at the market; and, finally, in the home. 


“FISH FROM OCEAN, LAKE AND STREAM” 


Tells how the most perishable of all foods is protected—from 
the “catch,” through packing and shipment in refrigerated 


freight cars and trucks, to the tables of inland communities. 
e These practical teaching aids are now in use in hundreds of 
schools. All four of these folders are available in any reasonable 
quantity for your classes. Order by letter or postcard. The 
National Association of Ice Industries will be glad to fill your 


request promptly and without charge. 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 








1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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H ALF a cup of rich, undiluted Carnation Milk brings 
a heaping measure of creamy quality to this excellent 
eggless mayonnaise. But don’t be surprised, for Carna- 
tion Milk is heat-refined and homogenized to super- 
creamy smoothness, to give a velvet blend to all milk-rich 
foods.... Try this recipe—then write for Carnation’s 
“Velvet Blend” book, containing dozens more. If you’d 
also like a quantity recipe (serving 50) for Velvet- 
Smooth Eggless Mayonnaise, just mention it when you 
write....Carnation Company, Dept.752-E, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


VELVET-SMOOTH EGGLESS MAYONNAISE 


teaspoons sugat Y% teaspoon dry mustard ¢ 
teaspoon paprika % cup Carnation Milk, undiluted 
teaspoon salt 2% tablespoons vinegar 

% teaspoon white pepper 1% to 1% cups salad oil 


Mix dry ingredients with Carnation Milk; beat in vinegar, 
add oil gradually, beating thoroughly. Since the mixture 
thickens somewhat when chilled, it may be desirable to 
thin it with undiluted Carnation Milk before using. Makes 
1 pint. 

For fruit salad dressing, use 1% tablespoons sugar and 

tablespoons vinegar instead of amounts given above. 
Omit pepper and mustard. 
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Discussion Technique 
(Continued from page 414) 


if facilities were increased? 
2. Are present facilities safe and in good 
condition? 
a. Can they be repaired or should 
new ones be purchased? 
What would be the approximate cost 
of new equipment? 


~~ 


a. Is there any second hand equip- 
ment available? 

How might new facilities be financed? 

a. Could the school do it? 


b. Could the community do it? 

c. Could the school and community 
share expenses? 

d. Could a part of the funds be raised 
by the public? How? 

What solution seems best? 

How can we make a start? 


aS St 


Now the leader is ready to prepare 
her introductory remarks—which should 
be brief and to the point. They will 
vary according to the type of discussion 
and the subject to be discussed. These 
points should) be included whenever 
necessary. 

1. A statement of the topic with a few 
words concerning its importance. 

2. If the topic is unfamiliar to the dis- 

cussion group a brief summary of the 

general background is advisable. 

If some members of the group are un- 

familiar with the discussion method 

to be used the leader should point out 

the general procedure and objectives. 

When there is strong disagreement on 


a controversial subject the leader may 
be wise to suggest that discussions 
are concerned with ideas not person- 
alities and a worthwhile solution can 
be reached only through cooperation. 
In forum discussions, where one or 


more speeches precede the audience 
discussion period, the leader usually 
introduces the speaker or speakers, 

When visual aids are used the leader 
should explain what they are and 
what relation they bear to the topic. 


It is very disconcerting for an au- 
dience to be suddenly referred to a 
map or picture about which it knows 
nothing. 


Introductory remarks over, the real 
work of the discussion leader begins 
She must draw upon every bit of poise, 
tact, understanding and ability she pos- 
sesses for she must do the seemingly im- 
possible—constantly guide and direct the 
discussion vet never turn the spot light 
upon herself. The clever leader accom- 
plishes this difhcult§ task by phrasing 
practically all of her remarks in the 
form of questions. This is also an ex- 
cellent way of avoiding hurt feelings. 
Here is a list of the things she is respon 
sible for and a few sample questions she 
might use. 


(Concluded on page 468) 
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genuine aluminum \ 
salad and dessert molds 


10¢ 


JUST TO INDUCE YOU TO TRY THIS NEW IDEA— 


and one box top 

from a package 
of CREAM 
Corn Starch 





a at _N 


| 
| 
with real fruit juices and corn starch, | 

you get results old-fashioned gelatin can’t touch l 
| 

| 

| 

' 


Molded salads and desserts look before. At last, you can make them 
gorgeous, and are wonderful to eat with real fruit juices, so economi- 
—but they’ve been tricky to make  cal—so full of really fresh flavor 
and unmold properly—and have and color. 


taken lots of time. Every one of these recipes has 


™ 
feu 6 servings 
4 





Now there’s a new way to make 
them that’s quick and easy—by 
simply using Cream Corn Starch 
instead of gelatin. Make them in 
minutes instead of hours. They 
mold easily, without breaking. 
They don’t melt. They look and 
taste simply wonderful. 

Now, it’s far easier to make all 
your old-time favorites, and many 
new ones you couldn’t make at all 


Recipes for Class Use! We will be glad to supply teachers with folders 
showing these luscious salads and desserts in full color—and giving recipes 


for class use. Just use the coupon. 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


been thoroughly tested and is guar- 
anteed— but only with CREAM 
Corn Starch. We do not guarantee 
them with any other corn starch. 


Send usadimeandaboxtop from 
a package of Cream Corn Starch, ' 
and we'll mail you three genuine | 
aluminum salad and dessert molds | 
and a really fine collection of new 
recipes for delicious molded sal- 
ads and desserts. Write now! 












Grape Juice Sponge 

VY cup Cream Corn Starch 2 cups grape juice 
6 tablespoons sugar 1 tablespoon butter 
Va teaspoon salt or margarine 

Yo teaspoon lemon juice 2 egg whites 
Combine Cream Corn Starch, sugar and salt 
Gradually add lemon juice and grape juice, stir 
ring until blended. Heat to boiling and boil 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Add butter. Beat egg 
whites with a rotary beater until they form peaks 
Pour hot grape juice sauce gradually into beaten 








egg whites, beating well. Fill sherbets or dessert 
dishes with the sponge and chill for at least 1 hour 
Garnish with banana slices and whapped cream 
Makes 4 cups or 8 servings 


Tomato Juice Salad 
4 tablespoons Cream 2 tablespoons 
Corn Starch vinegar 
¥Y teaspoon salt 2 cups tomato juice 
Combine Cream Corn Starch, salt and vinegar 
Gradually add tomato juice. Heat to boiling and 
boil 1 minute, stirring constantly. Pour into indi 
vidual molds which have been rinsed in cold 
water. Chill until firm, about 3 hours. Serve on 


lettuce and top with dressing. Makes 2 cups or 


SEND TODAY 


for 3 genuine aluminum molds and 
recipes for many delicious molded 
salads and desserts. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Dept. PHE9 — | 
Box 1091, Decatur, Ill | 
Gentlemen: Please send me sets of 3 Alu 
minum Salad and Dessert Moldsand additional salad | 
and dessert recipes. I am enclosing 10 cents in coin | 
and the top from a package of Cream Corn Starch 


AY for each set ordered 


Please send me recipe folders for classroom use 




















Discussion Technique 


ho 


(Continued from page 466) 


Getting the discussion under way and 
keeping it active. A few questions 
from her outline should accomplish 
this. ‘The leader should rarely direct 
her questions to one member of the 
group unless she knows he has some 
special information on the topic or 
she wishes to encourage a timid mem- 
ber. 

Keeping the discussion on the topic. 
“How is this related to our topic?” 
“That is very interesting but can we 


tie it in with our subject?” 


3. Sifting fact from opinion. “Is that 


just your theory, Mr. Jones, or do 
you have facts to support it?” 
Preventing one member from hold- 
ing the floor. “Is there anyone who 
can add to what Mr, Jones has just 
been saying or perhaps give us an- 
other point of view?” 

Avoiding clashes of personalities. 
“Does anyone see the connection be- 
tween the present discussion and our 
topic id 

Keeping the discussion from becom- 
ing too general. “Can you give us a 














| « RECIPE x | 


1 thick sirloin steak 
2 thsps. butter 
1 4-0z. can button mushrooms 


Broil steak to taste. Melt butter 
in frying pan. Drain mushrooms. 
Sauté in butter until browned. 
Pour mushrooms over steak. 
Suggestion: Canned mush- 
rooms, rich in flavor and high in 
nutrition, are wonderful on chops, 
chicken, and ham slices, too! 


FREE . . » Two valuable book- 
lets: ‘‘“Mushrooms For Food and 
Flavor,” a scientific study of the 
nutritive value of mushrooms, 
and ‘‘Cultivated Mushrooms and 
How to Serve Them,” an excit- 
ing collection of superb recipes. 
Write: Dept. P-2, Cultivated 
Mushroom Institute, 521 5th 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 
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USHROOMS 


Packed in 3 styles 
BUTTONS 
SLICED 
STEMS & PIECES 


= 
STEAK with MUSHROOMS 


the irresistible combination! 








Also see Listing No, 22 





The little vegetable 
with the BIG flavor! 


PURE 
UNBLEACHED 


USH 








CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 





The CULTIVATED MUSHROOM 
INSTITUTE consists of Amer- 
ican Growers and Canners 
of Cultivated Hothouse 
Mushrooms. THIS SEAL cer- 
tifies QUALITY, PURITY, 
FLAVOR. Look for it. Buy 
these brands with confidence: 


Bin B * BRANDYWINE * DAWN FRESH 
KEYSTONE * MGA * ROYAL TREAT 





specific example of that point?” 

. Checking repetition. “Has anyone 
anything new to add to the discus- 
sion?” 

The leader is also responsible for mak- 
ing occasional brief summaries. In addi- 
tion to checking points of agreement 
and progress of the discussion, sum- 
maries can frequently serve to forestall 
or straighten out one of the above difh- 
culties. A more complete summary is 
necessary at the conclusion of the meet- 
ing although it should not be lengthy. 
Here the leader must be very careful 
not to assume agreement, particularly 
on a course of action. She might call 
for a vote, if the nature of the discus- 
sion warrants it, or phrase her remarks 
so they are open to the audience for 
comment. “Can we say, then, that we 
are in general agreement on the main 
issue?” Placing emphasis on the points 

of agreement will leave the group with 

a sense of accomplishment and _ willing- 
ness to meet again for further discus- 

sion. Divergent opinions should not be 

disregarded, however. 

When the time for adjournment has 
been set in advance the leader should 
adhere to it strictly. When it has not, 
the leader must watch for that psycho- 
logical moment when interest and en- 
thusiasm are running high but  weari- 
ness and a “let down” are just around 
the corner. Better to close a meeting 
while a group is still in the discussion 
mood than to wait until everyone is all 
talked out and thoroughly bored with 
the topic. 

Does all this sound like a job for 
Superwoman? Be not dismayed, for 
learning to be a good discussion leader 
is just like learning any other skill— 
perhaps one part talent but nine parts 
eagerness to learn and experience. 

If you plan to take part in a discus- 
sion as leader, member or speaker don't 
fail to listen to some of the excellent 
radio discussion programs. The accom- 
panying bibliography will also prove 
helpful: 


~I 


’ 


Handbook for Discussion Leaders by 
J. Jeffery Auer and Henry Lee Ew- 
bank. Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

Discussion and Debate by H. L. Ew- 
bank and J. J. Auer. F. S. Crofts & 
Company, 1941. 

The Art of Plain Talk by Rudolf Flesch. 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. 

Garland 
Wilson 


Discussion Methods by J. V. 
and C. F. Phillips. H. W. 
Company, 1940. 

Group Leadership) by R. D, Leigh. W. 
W. Norton and Company, 1936. 

The Club Leader’s Handbook by P. B. 
Yurchak. Harper and Brothers, 1913. 

Group Discussion and Its Techniques 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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| A Complete, Free Classroom Program 


: 3 Valuable Teaching Aids in One Packet 






































has HERE'S WHAT YOU RECEIVE UPON REQUEST: 
ald 
ot, 
ho- 
T. “CANNED FOODS IN MODERN MEALS” (30 copies). For student | 
distribution and punched for notebook use. This brand-new leaflet includes 
se practical information based on the most recent nutrition research on canned 
hes foods. It utilizes the newer approach of teaching better living by making 
all practical use of the latest information and technical advances. Briefed, 
ith pertinent information about canned foods and how to use them in success- 
ful menus. 
or 
or 
‘ 2. “TEMPTING RECIPES USING CANNED FOODS” (1 copy). A most 
practical recipe book just off the press and filled with excellent recipes 
rts A J Pp I 
using canned foods. Also included is information on menu planning and 
1s- other helpful facts about canned foods. This 40-page book will supplement 
vt classroom work and prove useful in food preparation projects. 
nt : 
m- 
ve 
3. SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROJECTS (1 copy). A page of interesting 
Y suggestions for the teacher’s use in planning canned foods lesson projects. 
W- 
. Send Now for this New Educational Service. Order Direct, 
: or for Your Convenience 
1. ' 
MAIL COUPON ON PAGE 15 
‘ It’s available to you free of charge. Use the coupon provided in the 
7 Service Section of this magazine. 
V. 


Home Economics Division 


4 NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
»s 1739 H St., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Patterned for You 


(Continued from page 421) 
a better fit to the shoulder line. Sleeves 
are for the most part correspondingly 
less bulky. 

Coats, naturally, are much longer to 
cover the new lengthed skirt. 
coats, called “great coats,” flare widely 
in back with graceful hanging fullness. 
The fitted versions with unpadded 
shoulders may have raglan or man- 
tailored shoulders, a fuller skirt and 
rounded hip. Others have a wrapped 


Loose 


look, worn draped on one hip and held 
there by hand. ‘There is a luxurious 
feeling in coats and suits accented by a 
lavish use of fur trimming on collars, 
cuffs and pockets. Collars are used on 
practically every coat. Most of them 
turn up to frame the chin and vary in 
size from small notched collars to shawl 
collars or fur-edged collars which con- 
vert into snug hoods. 

Hats are always unpredictable, but 
the trend is towards greater width to 
balance or dwarf the oval shoulders and 


long skirts. Many of them hark back 











‘TS LOVELY 








mane 


The Complete Linen Story 
How flax is grown. How flax is 
converted into linen  fabries. 
The natural characteristics of 
linen which make it especially 
desirable to the homemaker . . . 
to the decorator . to the ap- 
parel designer. The selection, 
uses and care of linen and its 
contribution to the graciousness 
of daily living. 

Yours for the Asking 
To simplify your research and 
enrich your teaching of this im- 
portant natural textile fibre we 
offer you the following: 


=a 
JR) — 


iM IRELAND 





















1T LASTS 








| f Ce ... to high school and coliege teachers 


IRISH LINEN TEACHING AIDS 


Prepared for use in textile and clothing classes... 
in homemaking and decorating courses. Enthu- 
siastically commended by teachers and super- 
visors all over the country for clarity, for accu- 
rateness and for non-commercial presentation. 


Six 17” x 22” wall charts, illue- 
trating the production of linen, 
its characteristics, uses and eare. 
6-page student notebook leaflet 
for each student, covering the 
chart material and adding au- 
thoritative information on 
choosing linens for apparel and 
for household use. 


“True or False” quiz sheets to 
test the students’ knowledge and 
dramatize the points of linen. 


A 40-page illustrated booklet, 


“Trish Linen, The Fabrice of 
Elegance.” 








“IRISH LINEN”’—A NON-COMMERCIAL MOTION PICTURE 
is also available, rental-free. It takes your class to Ireland, where they 
see flax grown, processed and woven into linen. Then, in technicolor, 
it takes them into a home of today where they see how linens are used 
both for household purposes and for becoming apparel. This picture, 
running 20 minutes, is on 16-millimeter film, suitable for use on 
standard school projectors equipped for sound. 








Avenue 


527 Fifth 





Mail the coupon in the Listing Supplement for FREE teaching aids 
and for information on how to secure the motion picture. 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 





New York 17, N. Y. 
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to 1911 for inspiration and have bloused 
crowns and yet hug the ears in cloche 
fashion. Tricorns are featured and so 
are coif bonnets with veilings that tie 
under the chin. 

Other accessories also reflect the new 
mood and manner of fashion. Bags are 
most often barrel or boxy shaped and 
coordinated in color and silhouette to 
new shoes. Emphasis is on the silhou- 
ette and fabric of the bag rather than 
on decorative trim. The new shoes have 
an elegance that shoes have not had in 
some time. They are closed in the toe 
and fit snugly around the heel—no plat- 
forms, wedges or open heels. There is 
also accent on neckwear with scarves 
popular as ever. Wired 
ruffled jabots are much used to give the 
costume a final pretty-lady look. 

Color abounds in the fall picture. 
Luminous and muted greens—described 
by such names as Evergreen, Spanish 
moss, Berkshire and Woodland—lead the 
field. Wines, smokey grays and dark leaf 
browns are alternates for black for day- 
time wear. Ginger, cinnamon and other 
spice browns are also in the picture. 
High, bright colors such as purples, lip- 
stick reds, wines and forest greens are 
featured in velveteens and corduroys. 
For evening wear color flares up in a 
stream of bright and_ pastel shades. 
Hosiery colors still tend toward darker 
tones that coordinate with the costume. 
Most mills are introducing five to seven 
colors that range from “sunny” beiges 
to dark bronzy browns and off-blacks. 

With the increased yardage in the 
new styles, fabrics have greater interest 
value. Fine, lustrous, gabardines are still 


stocks and 


in demand for an all-occasion suit, but 
there is an increasing trend toward soft 
draping materials such as dull velvety 
duvetyns and broadclothes with lustrous 
surfaces which won't rough up. ‘Thin- 
looking velours are on the scene and 
many rich fleeces and pile fabrics with 
camel hair are beine used for coats. 
Suits come in) monotone and fancy 
tweeds, in soft men’s wear flannels, in 
duvetyns and fine wool crepes. Moires, 
tatfetas and other stiffened fabrics are 
used for dresses and suit) dresses and, 
of course, contribute to the full-skirted 
look. Satin and satin) trims are im- 
portant. New crepes which combine sur- 
face interest with supple hand, tissue 
failees and taffeta velvets are fashion 
inspiration. 

These, then, are the highlights of the 
fashion outline against which you may 
check the needs of your wardrob¢ As 
the famous designer, Mainbocher, says. 
“The smart woman today chooses {rom 
existing fashions only what is exactly 
right for her. Imposed fashion is a part 
of the past.” So, study the new fashions, 
plan your selections carefully and you 
will surely find that there are many just 
“patterned for you!” 
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e Classroom machines getting tired and temp tal? 
Fa 

e Need replacing with new models? - 

e School want to expand facilities? \ 

Then let Singer help you plan a replacement or buying 

program that will fit your special needs. Look what 

Singer can offer! 
Make all machines Singers! Aclassroom Special discount! On the student model 
that has Singer equipment — ail Singer —most popular for classroom use—Singer 
equipment — makes teaching easier for offers a substantial discount to schools. 


you, learning easier for your students. Liberal turn-in allowances for old ma- 


When all your machines are smooth- chines of any kind or make. 
running Singers, you can explain their 
operation and care to the whole class at 
once. No lost hours, no confusion trying 
to cope with a number of different makes. 


Year-round service! 

Singer servicemen will 
call atyour request to check 
; . , and adjust your machines, 
And every machine can use Singer’s keep them in tip-top condi- 


many timesaving attachments! tion 





a On anv necessary repairs, 
Machines that can take it! Singer ma- nies a dame 


. . . a written estimate will be given in ad- 
chines are designed to meet the exacting 


; . vance. Special discount on all parts and 
demands of a sewing expert—yet stand up : 
: ; supplies. 
under the long, hard use of a beginner. 


That’s why they’re preferred by 90% Tips for teachers! To keep you up-to- 


of the country’s schools and colleges! date on the latest developments in sewing 
equipment, your Singer Sewing Center is 
, Me A always ready and willing to sive “re- 
fresher” instruction to teachers. 

And, if you wish, Singer experts will 
put on special demonstrations for your 


students! 





Student 
Model 


Another thing—when your students 
learn to sew on a Singer, they’re learning 
m the machine they’re most likely to 
have in their own homes later. 
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Classroom helps! Sewing Guides, Stu- 
dent’s Manuals, Stitching Practice 
Charts, Threading Charts, Instructional 
Wall Charts—are all supplied by Singer. 
Many other types of classroom material 


to simplify your teaching problems. 





Why not plan now to make your school 
an all-Singer school? Cal! or visit your 
local Singer Sewing Center and talk it 
over today! Or write Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, Educational Depart- 


ment, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s one near your school 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries, 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


Also see Listing No, 109 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 
































University Courses 
(Continued from page 422) 


production problems and work analysis, 
The object of the curriculum is to equip 
students with the knowledge, taste, orig- 
inality and technical skill essential to 
the successful designer in either the 
wholesale or the retail trade, or for the 
stage and screen. 

Phe Curriculum in Apparel Merchan- 
dising also includes fundamental train- 
ing in design and clothing construction 
but more emphasis is placed upon busi- 





ness organization, marketing, advertis- 
ing and retail store management. It is 
designed for students interested in the 
retailing of clothing rather than in its 
actual design and prepares them for 
positions with manufacturers, — retail 
stores and custom shops. 

Students enrolled in these two curri- 
cula gain practical experience by work- 
ing in the apparel factories or in retail 
stores during vacation periods. Field 
trips to representative business concerns 
are planned as part of the program. 
Also, in an effort to tie academic in- 


Help your girls 
make a hit with 





Sitters today ... mothers tomorrow. And, supplying teachers 
with timely facts on infant nutrition is part of the business of building 
better babies. Gerber’s latest information on approved baby feeding 
makes for happier mothers . . . healthier babies. That’s why we would 
like to help make your teaching easier. 


FOR YOU: 


infant Nutrition Teacher’s Manual. Plenty of care- 
fully chosen supplementary material to give your 
students. Prepared in handy digesi form. 814” x 11” 


size .,. punched to fit your binder. 


FOR YOUR CLASSES: 


Infant Nutrition Students Leaflets. Easy-to- 
understand and planned to tie right in with 
your own Manual. Has a deserved place in 
the Infant Nutrition section of a notebook. 
Sized and punched to fit an 814” x 11” binder. 


SO EASY TO ORDER—JUST 
TURN TO PAGE 11 





3 Cereals @ 


FREMONT, MICH. 
18 Strained Foods @ 13 Junior Foods 
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INFANT NBTRITION STuOENT's i 


as EAFLET 





erber’s 


BABY FOODS 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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struction closely to industrial practice, 
representatives from the apparel indus- 
try participate in class instruction with 
special lectures and demonstrations. 


Curriculum in Apparel Design 


Preparation for the Major 
(first and second years) 


Art 2A-2B Art Structure 
4B or 14B— Drawing or Water- 
color Painting 
21A Appreciative Study of 
Apparel 
24 Figure Sketching 
$2A-32B Design 
H. E. 1A-1B Elementary Clothing 


Econ. 1A-1B Principles of 
Economics 
Bus. Admin. 1A Principles of 


Accounting 


The Major 
(third and fourth years) 


Art 101B History of Costume 
173 Costume of the 
Theater 


or 183C Principles of Fashion 
Analysis 
183A-183B Modern Costume 
Design 


Home Econ. 107 Pattern Analysis 
170 Clothing Economics 
175 Dress Design 
176 Advanced Dress 
Design 


Bus. Admin. 120 Business Organization 


Electives to be chosen from at least two 
of the following departmental groups: 
Anth. 140 Ancient Civilizations 

of Mexico and Peru 


141 Indians of Modern 
Mexico 
Econ. 151 Economics of 
Consumption 
158 Industrial Relations 
170 Econ. of Industrial 
Control 
Geog. 100 Principles of 
Geography 
161 Conservation of 
Natural Resources 
175 Cultural Basis of 
Geography 


Hist. I31A-B Econ. History of 


Western World 


171 U.S.: Colonial Period 

172 U.S.: The New Nation 

173 U.S.: Civil War and 
Reconstruction 

174 U.S.: The Twentieth 


Century 


Psych. 138 Feeling and Emotion 


177 Psychology and Art 
180 Advertising & Selling 
185 Personnel and Indus 


trial Psychology 
Recommended: At least one summe! 
of practical experience in a factory 01 
retail store. 
(Concluded on page 476) 
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: n salt au 
iver) 1 teaspoo ae | A good way to do 
1 3-pound chicke . Y% teaspoo fried chicken for class 
% cup flour Nucoa ecg (2) Cut meat nana : 2 — 
at jsjoint ¢ : aches aste-test .. . for buffe 
dry and disjom 1% to 2 inc 
le (1) Wash, and _ eas approximately rina clean paper hospitality in your home.* 


flour, salt and pep flour mixture unti He, ae hemes 
ken in Nucoa 14" to 34” deep, 
: ane Q minutes. 
tee coed Cook slowly 15 to 2 
ing to . (6) 
yea 4 generous servings- 


reasonable cost! 


bass 


TEST NUCOA IN COOKING 
AGAINST OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


Do you think you can “call your shots’’? 
Blind taste-tests may surprise you! 


We challenge you to treat yourself to this inter- _ 175 tests daily insure the sweet flavor, the pleas- 
esting experiment. Prepare fried chicken by the ing, smooth-churned texture, the dependable food 
above recipe, varying only the type of fat used. value of every delicious pound. 

Divide the cut-up chicken into thirds. Fry one NUTRITIONALLY RICH 


third in Nucoa margarine, as suggested; one third 
in the most expensive churned spread-for-bread; 
one third in hydrogenated shortening. Then in 
your class room, or professional kitchen, or with 


In cooking, as well as when used as a spread, 
Nucoa supplies the taste appeal and the nutrients 
for which its sector of the Seven Basic Foods is 
valuable. No other churned spread is richer in 
food energy than Nucoa... none a finer year- 
round source of protective Vitamin A. 


a group of friends in your own home, conduct a 
blind taste-test. See which third gets the most 
votes for fine flavor. You may think you can tell 
off-hand which will win, but home economists eae ie 
‘ * Attractive Supplementary Sheet, il- 

and food editors who have taken part in such a lustrating steps of this recipe. Fits a 
. ! 9%” x 11%” notebook. Write The 

test have been surprised! a Best Foods, Inc. (Dept. B 9), 88 Lex- 


ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 












There are good reasons why you can depend 
on Nucoa’s fine flavor at cooking temperatures. 
The makers of Nucoa have been leaders for a 
quarter of a century in developing the modern 
type of appetizing, nutritious margarine. And 
Nucoa is made under strict laboratory control. 


N utritious NUCOA 


$0 good “t melts in your moy 
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Do you regard 
Menstrual Instruction 
as a must Subject? 


Ns 


You can hardly expect that all girls will 
receive proper instruction in the purpose, 
function and care of menstruation unless 
some of them. get it in school. Shouldn't 
you make sure that every one of your 
students has a full understanding of 
these very important matters? 

For your convenience in conducting a 
discussion of menstruation, a free manual 
is here offered. It is entitled ‘How Times 
Have Changed” and ts a compilation of 
historical data and present-day medical 
knowledge. You can accept this material 
as authoritative. (Extracts from doctors’ 
papers are included.) Also offered free 
are folders for students. 

In discussing menstrual care, you wil! 
probably meet questions about Tampa: 
monthly sanitary protection. Tampa» 
discards belts and external pads. N« 
odor. No chafing. May be worn in th 
water. Has strong appeal to freedom 
loving girls and their questions are likely 
to be answered in the literature. Detail: 
of offer in coupon, 





Accepted for Advertising by 
the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 
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TAMPAX INCORPORATED 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send the free material checked Tampax 


manual tor teachers ‘‘HowTimes HaveChanged.” 


Booklets for 
No. of students 


Junior, Super absorbencies. 


students ‘Coming of Age. 
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Autumn Brunch 
(Continued from page 440) 


add a professional touch to the corsage. 

To make the corsage: Select the blos- 
soms you wish to use and remove excess 
leaves. Wire each individual blossom 
by sticking a foot of florisi’s 
through the base of the blossom perpen- 
dicular to the flower’s stem. Let this 
protrude four inches on one side and 
eight inches on the other. Bend the 
long end of the wire until it lies on top 
of the flower’s stem. Wind the short 
end around the long end starting as 
near the top as possible. Cut off the 


wire 


remaining stem. 

Wrap each wired stem in florist’s 
green parafilm starting at the top and 
overlapping as you wrap down the stem. 
After preparing each blossom in_ this 
manner, fasten two blossoms together 
by twisting their wired stems together. 
Lo add the other twist their 
stems around the first two. Arrange the 
flowers so that each individual flower 
shows and the complete effect is bal- 
Wrap parafilm around all the 
stems together. The corsage may be 
worn “as is” or it may be wired to a 
background (a lace doily, net material, 
ribbon bow 
tied o1 The 
background should extend a little be- 
yond the flowers. 


flowers 


anced. 


fern, etc.) with a 


wired around the flowers. 


leaves, 


Of course, the most appropriate cor- 
sage for school year is the single blos- 
som with the stem wired and wrapped 
with parafilm—just enough to provide a 
place for pinning. However, the girls 
may like to experiment with other types 
of corsages to be worn at more festive 
occasions. 

A necklace is made by tacking ribbon 
to the back of a circular line of single 
flowers wired together—the ribbon then 
tied around the neck. 

An arm corsage is made by attaching 
a corsage to a ribbon-covered elastic 
band. 

To provide a place for pinning con 
sages into the hair the wrapped stem is 
bent back and itself to form 
a loop into which a bobby pin can be 


wired to 


securely fastened. 

To make an old-fashioned bouquet 
each individual flower is wired but not 
taped. Very small flowers should be 
used and the should 
carefully thought out in advance. Start 
in the center and to it 
wire a circle of other kinds of flower. 
The tops of the flowers should be kept 
flat. Wrap parafilm around all the wired 
stems at once. Slip a pretty paper doily 
over the stems to rest just below the 
flowers, and tie with yards of vari-col- 


color scheme be 


with one flowe1 


ored ribbon. 
The corsages the 
the brunch should be wrapped in moist 


made day before 





party corsage 


directions for this 


See 


paper and kept in the refrigerator. 
Along with the making of corsages a 

short demonstration on flower arranging 

would be in order. Only a few basic 
rules need be followed. After that it’s 
up to one’s imagination and color sense 
to achieve the desired effect. Try com- 
bining fruit, flowers and vegetables. Use 

a variety of containers—anything from 

a jar resting in a garden straw hat to a 

hollowed out pineapple. Experiment to 

see the effect combinations of different 
colors can produce. 

A few fundamental rules which should 
be kept in mind in arranging flowers 
are: 

1. The bouquet should be appropriate 
for the occasion (for a centerpiece 
it should be low.) 

2. The vase should be suitable for the 
flowers. 

3. Colors should be harmonious with 
surroundings, such as the table cloth, 
dishes, etc. 

4. Heavy dark flowers or leaves should 
be placed near base of bouquet. 

». In general the stems should be 114 
times the height of the vase, but 
some should be shorter and some 

longer to give the desired uneven 
effect. 

6. Do not crowd—display each flower. 

7. More flowers should be in the mid- 

dle than at the sides. 

8. The colors should be grouped un- 

evenly. 

9. Remove leaves below the water line. 

10. Do not let the stems of flowers cross. 

Each should directly into the 
holder. 

With the centerpiece ready and the 
individual corsages placed in front of 
each plate the table will be truly flower- 
decked. And then what more is there 
to say except—Brunch is served! 


go 


Important Notice 

Due to an error in this office an old 
listing of Celanese educational material 
was given on page 391 of the June issue. 
Requests for that material which is now 
out of print will be filled with new edu- 
cational material listed on page 333 of 
the June issue. See page 399 of this issue 
for a listing of current Celanese educa- 
tional material. 
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It’s The Only Scientific Guide For Really Washable, Durable Merchandise 


game, 
£/cemtd 2) 
a y: The American Institute of Laundering 

— ““Certified Washable” Seal has been cre- 
ated to guide and protect the consumer in the pur- 
chase of washable fabrics. It also aids manufac- 
turers in every phase of the textile industry, in the 
buying of fabrics. 


GEG, 
(= (CERTIFIED ‘3\ . . 
Gy To earn this seal, merchandise must con- 
o/ . . . 
orn form to the rigid, unbiased standards of 


the A. I. L., one of the oldest trade associations in 
the United States. And the seal must be earned, it 
cannot be bought. 


hice, 


Cyl: Here are a few of the tests a fabric or an 
Corin item of finished merchandise must un- 
dergo, before it is awarded the seal: 


CaN 


@ The fabric is tested for quality, construction, 
tensile strength, color fastness, etc. 


© Trimmings, threads, fasteners and buttons are 
put through similar tests. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF LAUNDERING - JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


SEPTEMBER, 1947 


@ The fabric or garment must measure up to satis 
factory shrinkage tolerances. 

@ The merchandise is repeatedly washed and ironed 
under actual laundering conditions, to assure perfect 
launderability. 


LS) 

S/CERUHIEDYS) rye , 
Cy: lo insure uniform maintenance of stan 
For dards, once the seal has been earned, 


merchandise must be re-tested at regular intervals. 













y 





For an invaluable reference aid on 
washable fabrics and complete in- 
formation about the A.i.L.'s service 
to consumers, send for the FREE, 16 
page, fully illustrated booklet, ‘Will 
It Wash?—Will It Wear?”’. 
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MANAGEMENT 
+ LIBRARY 





Valuable Up-To-Date Information 
For Clubs—Schools—Civic Groups 


Since 1930, the Research Department 
at Household Finance Corporation has 
been working to bring consumers every- 
where an educational service in Money 
Management and Better Buymanship. 

Last year more than 750,000 copies 
of our Better Buymanship and Money 
Management booklets were distributed 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada—-ample proof of the widespread 
interest in the subject of money man- 
agement. 

You will find these booklets (37 in all) 
especially valuable in consumer educa- 
tion studies for clubs, schools and civic 
groups. Also for use in training courses 
and personnel work in business organi- 
zations. Consider these timely titles 
for example: 


@ The Food Dollar ...ccccsecess 
@ The Rental Dollar....cecesess 
@ The Clothing Dollar........+. 
e Better Buymanship Principles 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
“Za 





The complete library—37 booklets— 


boxed in four volumes sells for $2.50. | 


You may obtain them BEFORE NO- 
VEMBER 1 for only $1.75. Simply fill 
in the coupon below and mail it today. 


J Research Department PHE-9 i 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

i 319 N, Michigan Avenue t 
Chicago 11, Illinois sad ry 

i Please send me the complete MONEY 

é MANAGEMENT LIBRARY. I enclose $1.75 i 
before November Ist, 1947) to cover cost 

i and postage. z 

i Name... . Ace Chea Se he eNaAS SRA es 4 
eee CORNER OO ROH ORS R OOO ROSS } 

a City coe sesees ae || 

Di ee ek eR Rs i 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


> 
taor~ativor 
af 1 Ahn A save 
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Story of Color 
(Continued from page 426) 


nomadic life and to actually cut cloth- 
ing that more or less fitted the human 
form. 

Egyptian brides took their first nup- 
tial bath swathed in a red veil to keep 
evil spirits away. Both Greeks and 
Romans regarded red as a symbol of 
blood and ascribed magic powers to it 
as a color to ward off evil spirits. The 
Greek priests of Zeus wore red head- 
dresses; while priests of Cybele, a Phry- 


| gian goddess, wore red vestments. Amu- 
| lets of red braid were very popular as 


love charms with maidens of Greece and 
Rome while poets of both nations 
praised magic spinning tops covered 
with red wool which were used to learn 
the prospects for recovering a lost lover. 
In the second Century A.D., Artemi- 
dorus records that wreaths of red wool 
could effect irresistable enchantment. 
During the Renaissance in Sicily when 
an unmarried maiden appeared wearing 
red gloves it served as an announcement 
to local swains that she was anxious to 
assume the security and perhaps the 
duties of a matron. Followers of Mo- 
hammed, however, have always shunned 
all shades of red which they look upon 
as a symbol of anger. 

One medieval use of red still pre- 
valent resulted from an order of Henry 
II of England who, when he made fox 
hunting a royal sport, directed that all 
who engaged in it wear a red coat. The 
British army in royal service also wore 
red uniforms and American history 
books still refer to them as “Redcoats.” 
It is interesting to recall that during 
the reign of Louis XVI of France the 
king favored a solid red as symbol of 
his kingly power; while Queen Marie 
Antoinette looked with more favor upon 
blue, the long-recognized color of 
France. The Revolution that took the 
lives of both, brought into being the 
tri-color flag of France, the white being 
added as the color of the city of Paris. 

Red found its way into ecclesiastical 
use when certain titles of direction for 
liturgical use in the prayer book were 
colored red, and today the entire collec 
tion of directions is called the rubric, a 
name taken from the Latin word rubi 
dos, which means red. An intermediate 
shade of red is cardinal. This was so 
named by Pope Paul II in the fifteenth 
Century, who ordered use of this rich 
red by the Sacred College of Cardinals 
after the fall of Constantinople when 
the sole supply source of Tyrian purple 
was closed by the victorious Turks. 

When the color range now associated 
with red was broadened, a bulky glos 
sary of Sanskrit, Greek and Latin root 
words entered the English language to 
provide a lexicographer’s field day. To 


| properly trace these words we must re- 


call an ancient Asiatic field louse, the 
kermes, which, with the lac insect of 
India, was for centuries the world’s most 
important source of red dye. Pliny tells 
us that in his day poor farmers paid half 
of their land taxes by delivering dried 
kermes to local tax collectors. The 
Greeks called this worm “kokkus,” 
meaning a berry, for in distant lands 
the dried and shriveled kermes were 
often mistaken for berries. Because of 
the manner in which this red dye mate- 
rial was prepared for shipment to Rome, 
it was mistaken for small seeds or grain, 
and textile red dyeing in Venice was 
known as ingrain or, literally, dyed in 
the grain. Shakespeare so uses the word 
when in Twelfth Night a character is 
made to exclaim: “Tis ingrain, sir! 
Twill endure wind and weather.” 
Luther Burbank once remarked that 
nature must have loved red, for more 
flowers are red and its allied tones than 
any other color, and fashion experts 
claim that American women prefer the 
various shades of red to any other color. 


University Courses 
(Continued from page 472) 


Curriculum in Apparel 
Merchandising 


Preparation for the Major 
(first and second years) 


Art 2A-2B Art Structure 


21A Appreciative Study of 
Apparel 
24 Figure Sketching 
32A Design 
H. E. 1A-1B Elementary Clothing 


Econ. JA-I1B 


Principles of 
Economics 
Principles of 
Accounting 


Bus. Admin. 


The Major 
(third and fourth years) 
Art 101B 


183A-183B 


History of Costume 


Modern Costume 
Design 

183C Principles of Fashion 

Analysis 


Home Econ. 109 ‘Textile Fabrics 
170 Clothing Economics 
175 Dress Design (Apparel 

Construction) 

Bus. Admin. 120 Business Organization 
180 Elements of Marketing 
185 Advertising Principles 
186 Retail Store 

Management 
Electives to be chosen from at least two 
groups as for the elective curriculum 


in Apparel Design. 
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Fried “Fruit Frills’ 
prove a practical point 











O WAKE UP new interest in pan-frying Students will notice also that even the 
demonstrations, try sautéed apple most delicate of fruit flavors is temptingly 
rings, peach halves or pineapple spears. retained in Crisco frying. Bland and all 


‘ ° . — 
. . . > y, > « .7 , S . é Ss é y ° Ss - , 
Your classes will be quick to recognize vegetable, Crisco has no flavor of its own 


the eye and appetite appeal these pan- Procrer & GAMBLE 


fried fruits can add to any meat course. Home Economics Department 
Ivorydale 17, Ohio 





PAN-FRIED FRUIT FRILLS 
with VEAL BROCHETTES 





Pan-fried apple slices served with pork .. . fried peach 
halves with veal ... fried pineapple spears with lamb 
... are festive appetite teasers. For a class demonstra- 
tion prepare Veal Brochettes with fruit frills. Brown 
brochettes in hot Crisco in a heavy skillet. Cover and 
cook over low heat 30 minutes. After brochettes are 
cooked, place peach halves in the skillet and pan-fry 
lightly. Also one-half inch slices of apples or pine- 


apple spears may be fried in Crisco and served as an 
eter ae to meat. If added aiaiuiaiia is duttned, PURE AND SWEET— 
dredge fruit in crushed cereal flakes before frying. 
IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 


Oo 
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Let's Cook! 
A Book for Junior Cooks 
(3rd Edition) 
By 
Bernice Budlong 


Supervisor of Home Economics 


San José, California 





CONTAINS— 


® 350 classroom tested recipes 


e Large section devoted to 
Food in Relation to Health 


® Clear-cut charts and illustrations 
© Helpful guide to buying 
© Chapter on social graces 


The ideal laboratory manual for junior high 
and high school Foods Classes 


Price $1.40 (20°, discount on 10 or more} 


Available from the author 
BERNICE BUDLONG 


747 Miller Street San José, California 











SEND FOR FREE 


RAYON TEACHING MATERIAL 





Home economics teachers have told us that one of their 
greatest needs was for good, sound, usable information 
on fabrics in home furnishings. Therefore, in answer to 
your many requests, we are pleased to announce a brand 
new study unit— ‘Decorating with Rayon Fabrics.’ 
This unit includes complete teacher and student material 
on these topics: 


Decorating with Rayon Fabrics 

How To Buy Rayon Fabrics for Home Decorating 
Care of Rayon Home Furnishings 

Sewing Rayon Curtains and Draperies 


POPULAR! The ‘‘Short Course’’ 


The new home furnishings unit may be used independ- 
ently or as a supplement to the “Short Course,"’ which 
is a complete broad study program on: Background in 
Rayon, Care of Rayons, Buying Rayons, Sewing with 
Rayon, and Wardrobe Planning. Even if you already 
have your teaching copy of the “Short Course,” remem- 
ber to order extra students’ leaflets for the new term 


To receive your free copies, write to the address below. 


—weisco 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Challenge to Managers 


(Continued from page 441) 


cooperation can be taught by actual practice. It planning 
is done by various grades or groups, the budgeting of 
money and time can be incorporated. The correct han- 
dling of foods and equipment, the routing of traffic and 
the use of labor and time saving methods can be in- 
cluded. 

There are several ways in which you as a manager can 
appraise the effectiveness of your efforts. All too often 
we are so busy with the day by day demands on our time 
that we forget to look at the results with an idea of 
evaluating them. 

The clientele of a school lunch is limited by the census 
of the group. One measure of the success of your lunch- 
room can be computed in terms of the percent of the 
student body which participates in the lunch (barring 
unusual economic limitations). Another criterion is the 
extent of cooperation received from the supervisory and 
teaching staff of the school. If you are meeting the needs 
of the children and the community, they will be aware 
of this fact. Still another test is the evidence of the 
infiltration of your ideas on foods and food service into 
the life and habits of the community which you serve. 
Finally, your own lasting enthusiasm regarding the man- 
agement of the service of a nutritious and attractive 
school lunch is an excellent measurement of how well 
you meet the challenge. 





“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 


A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 























SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 

The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 
Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 
By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students 
MASTER the ingredients, 
MASTER the proportions, 
MASTER the method of mixing, 
MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Sei of 
“Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only 75e. The students should use them as a 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 25¢ extra. 
Complete Set—$1.00 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Show your students how to put whole-grain nourish- 
ment into a breakfast menu — with imagination! 
With the help of versatile Nabisco Shredded Wheat, 
they can do it scores of ways! And delicious Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat augments the family diet with the 
nutrient qualities of whole wheat any way you serve 
it. For, as breakfast cereal or cooking ingredient, 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat adds proteins, carbohy- 
drates, iron, phosphorus and Vitamin B:. Here is a 
new-and-different hearty breakfast: 


HAM ‘N’ EGG BASKETS 
(Serves 4) 


4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat biscuits 


4 eggs 8 slices cold boiled ham White sauce 





Serve hot. If desired, serve with well-seasoned white sauce to which 
¢ chopped watercress has been added. 
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Ea ce er. 
] Cut out rectangle from center of biscuits to 
¢ form basket. 





2 huine each “basket” with 2 slices of ham 
e Place in a baking dish and break in eggs 
Bake in moderate oven (350° F.) 20 min 


Nabisco 


Shredded Wheat 


The Original Niagara Falls Product 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE! Send penny-postcard for ‘Delicious, Nourishing 
Dishes for breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.’ National 
Biscuit Company, 444 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y 


$79 
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HOME ECONOMICS 
BOOKS 
Published by 


D. C. Heath and Company 


HARRIS and HENDERSON 
Let’s Study Foods 

Foods 

HARRIS and HUSTON 

The New Home Economics Omnibus 
HARRIS and KAUFFMAN 
Young Folks at Home 
MATTHEWS 

The House and Its Care, Revised 
CRAIG and RUSH 

Clothes with Character, Revised 
REID 

Personality and Etiquette 
TODD 

Clothes for Girls, Revised 


JUDY-BOND Home Economics Series 


New York 
Atlanta 


Boston 
Chicago 





San Francisco London 














If You 
Teach 
CHILD 
CARE 
You Need 
the 

CHASE 
BABY 








Thousands of schools have started classes in child 
care and are using a CHASE BABY for demonstration 
and practice in 

¢ Dressing 

e Hygienic Care 

e Making Clothes 

e Laundering 


¢ Bathing 

¢ Swabbing 

¢ Powdering 

e Feeding 
The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different 
sizes. Strongly built, waterproof. Will not crack or 
peel. Reasonably priced. 

For full information write to 


M. J. CHASE 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Delight with Spice 
(Continued from page 436) 


ment with curried dishes. Incidentally, another use is 
to mix powdered ginger with hot water and use as a 
remedy for nausea. 


* Mace greatly resembles nutmeg in flavor. And no 
wonder for between the two hardshells of the nutmeg 
kernel is found the lace-like membrane called mace. It 
is used sparingly in baked products, pastries and pound 
cakes; also in mashed or creamed potatoes and other 
creamed vegetables including cabbage and cauliflower. 

* Mustard, one of our most widely used spices, is 
grown in the United States as well as abroad. In the dry 
State it is used to flavor sauce and to devil meats and 
eggs. Prepared mustard is used with meats, cheese and 
in many made dishes to give a pleasant tangy taste. 

* Nutmeg, the kernel of the fruit of a tropical ever- 
green tree with the same name, is used in baked prod- 
ucts, puddings and sauces. For variety, try sprinkling it 
over certain vegetables, such as spinach and cauliflower. 

* Paprika is a sweet red pepper which has been 
ground after the removal of the seeds and stems. This 
is one spice which has a mild flavor. It is good with 
fish and in salad dressings and can also be used as an 
attractive garnish. 

*_Pepper is the most commonly used of all spices. 
It is a small round berry which is picked before it ripens. 
India and the East Indies are the chief sources. 

* Sage is the Iecaf of an aromatic herb which grows 
in Greece and Yugoslavia. It is used particularly in 
sausage and also in some meat and poultry stuffings. 

* Thyme, a garden herb member of the mint fam- 
ily which is dried, is often combined with other herbs. 
Its most common uses include the flavoring of soups, 
stews and stuffing for poultry. 

No modern kitchen need be without a complete assort- 
ment of condiments. And no family need forego the 
pleasures of well seasoned food. True, it takes skill and 
practice to achieve that out-of-this-world touch. But, 
remember, it’s sugar and spice and everything nice—of 
such are good hostesses made. 





Oscar (left), famous chef at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria, talks with Frank Caspar, prominent res- 
taurateur at a party given in the latter’s honor upon 
his return from abroad, Caspar told Oscar, guests 
and the press that conditions for the tourist in 
Europe were rapidly approaching normal 
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TWO outstanding educational films 
for your classes—FREE! 


Lessons come to life in the classroom through good motion pictures. 
They make things easy to learn—and easy to remember. 

Here is an opportunity to widen your valuable audio-visual program 
without budget stretching. 





“ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 
The Drama of Salmon The Romance of Coffee 
Thirty exciting minutes about the great territory of Alaska A thirty-minute sound film in which people and puppets 
and its major industry —salmon. join to tell the dramatic history of coffee. 

Narrated by the “Glacier Priest,” Father Bernard Hubbard, With an original musical score, “Jerry Pulls the Strings” 
“Alaska’s Silver Millions’’ creates enthusiasm for history, is an absorbing lesson in history, geography, science, music, 
geography, science, and economics. dramatics, and art. 

Available to you in 16mm. silent or sound film. Available to you in 16mm, sound film. 


Free, detailed Teachers’ Guides will be supplied with each film. 

We will send the films postpaid. Your only cost is a few cents return postage. 
There is no advertising matter in either film. 

Reserve prints of these splendid teaching aids now. 

FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 


r——"AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 230 Park Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y.-——1 


MAIL THIS COUPON HOME ECONOMICS SECTION PH9-47,AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, your motion picture film: 


[] “ALASKA'S SILVER MILLIONS” [] “JERRY PULLS THE STRINGS” 


Date required...... aro NI) 5 Sas gi hx nebo se aa we hia er Date required......... BUR CON, < Sow sicbuves Chaweas 


Sees Me NE Ws III 5 ooo st cs web seiv et wdnceseseees 
Ete Gis Wil DO POUUINOE oii cise ce cccccccevccessebeceoe 


Send film checked: 16mm. sound é 
Also send........Teachers’ Guides Also send. .......Teachers’ Guides l 
I promise to return film(s) to you on the date(s) specified above and will prepay the return postage. 1 
SU MERR RENEE INDIE oe tt cies atta ravens ia smtoioretasciola mame anauinen eee’ i 

a 


I ae aise coh vc ber esawadreess.ccb eee etOuenaban ee he éoe Rr ied ccteetsceedoeess eee ee Tee eee 
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FASHION INFORMATION 


FOR QUIZ 
OR CLASS USE 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-2 Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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COMPLETE 





Teachers all over the country have wel- 
comed these complete, informative 
booklets. Get copies for your classes. 


You'll read all about fashion news 
and fashion history . ... fibres and 
fabrics . . . quality and the essen- 
tials of proper fit . . . the care and 
upkeep of good clothes. They cover 
the fashion picture in an authori- 
tative, easy-to-read way that will 
make them grand for teaching. 
You'll want them! 


Send for these free 
booklets today! 


Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out 





In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lozore & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 







No Super Markets 
(Continued from page 438) 
Turtles whose meat is a highly prized 
delicacy the world over. 

The street vendors buy from the ships 
and start on their long trek through the 
city. Even remote homes find them 
stopping at their doors. 

Every block has its little store which 
contains sugar, flour, grits, rice, salt, 
pepper and other cooking necessities be- 
sides a good supply of sundries—needles, 
thread, pins, ribbon, paper, pencils, etc. 

Even the shops, which purchase im- 
ported food stuffs from the United 
States, Canada and Australia, breathe 
an old-time flavor with their flour meas- 
ured from barrels, their lard and butter 
ladled out the same way and their old- 
fashioned scales. 

When the Bahamian housewife finally 
gathers together in her kitchen the pro- 
duce from far and near, she can begin 
to concoct the menus and dishes typical 
of the Bahamas. For instance, she might 
plan the following dinner: 


Conch Chowder 
Fried Bananas 
Peas and Rice 
Cole Slaw 
Fresh Bread and Butter 
Pineapple Pie with Whipped Cream 


Boiled Fish 


Conch Chowder is made exactly like 
good old New England Clam Chowder 
except that it contains conch instead of 
clams. 

The natives boil Spanish mackerel, 
grouper, mutton fish, bonito, red snap- 
per, goggle-eyes and others, but we 
found that salmon, haddock, sole and 
any firm-fleshed fish available in the 
United States, were equally as good. 
Place the fish in well-salted water, 
enough to cover, and boil until tender. 
The little hot pepper grown here is 
usually broken up and boiled with it, 
but it makes a very spicy dish. In the 
United States we usually just peppered 
it well with black pepper and served it 
with lemon juice, melted butter and 
tarragon or mayonnaise. 

Bananas are fried in enough butter to 
cover the bottom of the pan and to keep 
them from sticking. 

Peas and rice are as native a dish as 
anything could be. Pigeon peas are the 
Bahamian ingredient but are not avail- 
able in the United States. We have 
used dried Lima beans instead. The 
beans are soaked overnight and cooked 
in the morning (if they are intended 
for the noonday meal). When they are 
soft, salt pork is browned in a deep 
saucepan, an onion is added, cut up 
small and then browned. A tablespoon 
ful of margarine or butter is then added. 
When it is melted the beans are put in 
and the washed rice. (There should be 
enough water on the beans to cook the 


rice dry.) Cook until the rice is done. 


Cole slaw dressing is usually made 


with mayonnaise, salt, pepper and a 
little sugar. Even though milk is cheap, 
cream is comparatively expensive and 
therefore a luxury. 


To make the Pineapple Pie prepare 


an ordinary pie crust and bake it. Then 
take a cup of sugar, two tablespoons of 
flour and one of cornstarch. Mix, and 
add a cup of fresh pineapple and a 
quarter of a cup of water. Cook slowly 
until thickened, stirring constantly. Put 
a cup of fresh pineapple in the bottom 
of the pie shell and add the cooked mix- 
ture to seal and glaze it. Whip cream 
to top it off and you have a dish which 
will please even the most critical gour- 
met. 

There are many other Bahamian 
dishes adaptable to the American table. 
An excellent sauce for rice or noodles 
is made by browning onions in butter, 
adding tomato paste or chopped toma- 
toes, enough water to cook thoroughly 
and plenty of seasoning, salt, pepper 
and basil. 

Ice cream can be made by adding the 
juice and pulp of native fruits, coconut, 
papaya, soursop and others to a can of 
sweetened condensed milk and one of 
evaporated milk. Freeze it to a mush, 
beat and set back in the refrigerator 
until ready to serve. 

Avocados, a common fruit, are pre- 
pared in a number of ways, with grape- 
fruit sections and French dressing on 
lettuce, or simply cut in half and served 
with lemon, salt and pepper. 

There is a thin-skinned squash the 
natives call a pumpkin which is grown 
also in the United States. They make a 
pie from it and also use it stewed with 
beef or veal instead of potatoes or sim- 
ply mashed with salt, pepper and butter. 

Generally foods are not so_ highly 
flavored as they are in Latin American 
countries. The onion, not garlic, is used 
considerably along with tomatoes in the 
making of most of the sauces, usually 
with salt pork for the fat base. 

There are so many fruits that “sweets” 
are not made very much. Particularly 
there is a lack of the typical American 
pastries, pie or cake. You will find the 
native putting some evaporated milk 
and sugar with his fruit juices and chill: 
ing it for dessert rather than making 
it into a pastry. These desserts are a 
healthful and pleasant change. 

The lack of super markets and other 
modern methods of distribution is no 
hindrance. The produce still arrives at 
your door in good condition. Topo 
graphical problems make such seeming 
ly slow and oldfashioned systems ol 
transportation as sailing ships and motor 
boats up-to-date. At any rate, the <e- 
licious food is the final selling point and 
if you try these recipes I'm sure you'll 
agree. 
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Now...for your classes 


SHOW THIS 
UNIQUE NEW 
EDUCATIONAL 

MOTION 
PICTURE 


Here indeed is a pleasant opportunity for your 
classes to gain and retain a scientific understanding 
of candy, its relation to other foods and its correct 
place in the diet. 


In just 20 fact-packed minutes, “CANDY AND 
NUTRITION” offers a sound presentation of 
authoritative information. It shows how candy is 
made; pictures candy’s ingredients, dramatizes their 
food value, and shows what part of the world they 
come from; charts the proper place of candy in the 
modern diet, and illustrates the chemistry of candy 
as an energy food. 


Briefly, that’s the good news about “CANDY 
AND NUTRITION,” the dramatic new 2-reel 
movie presentation of the story of candy, produced 
by RKO-Pathe and offered to you through facilities 
of Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


Sponsored by the Council on Candy of the 


CANDY IS 


DELICIOUS 





Enjoy some every day /| 4 
=” 
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National Confectioners’ Association, “CANDY 
AND NUTRITION?” tells the story so directly and 
simply that it is entirely suitable for children’s 
classes as young as the sixth or seventh grade. Yet 
it is brimful of interest for adult audiences, too. It’s 
yours to use at no cost except the very small charge 
for transportation. 

Why not write to Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice for a print today? Specify date wanted. 





Another classroom help —FREE TEACHING KIT 


For classroom discussion following the motion picture 
or for use independently) you will want these three 
large wall charts: (1) Energy Foods, (2) Ingredients 
of Candy, (3) Candy Eating Chart. 

Also available to you: graphic folders reproducing 
in 8'4 x 11 size (to fit students’ notebooks) the large 
charts listed above. State how many folders wanted. 


Use coupon on page 15. 











COUNCIL ON CANDY of the NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


FOOD HEAC QUARTERS: ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


. . an organization devoted to the dissemination of authoritative information about candy. 


Also see Listing No. 42 and coupon in Practical Coupon Supplement 483 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 
fruscooivnal methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers, Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display. Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. a 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 








FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c 








How Many Coupons 
from the Coupon Supplement 
have you mailed to Practical? 
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EQUIPPED 


FOOD MILL 
Household Size for 
mashing, ricing, 
straining cooked 
vegetables and fruits. 
For canning, for 
straining baby foods. 
Price $1.50. 
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SIFTER 


Two-cup size. Sifts 
into measuring cup 
or electric mixer, no 
scattering of flour. 
Aluminum. Price 69c. 


Quickly cuts shorten- 
ing into flour for pies. 
Creams sugar and 
hortening for cakes, 
ookies. Blends 
gravies, cream 
souces. Price 39c. 


CHOPPER 


Chops, shreds, dices, 
vegetables and 
fruits. Cubes steak. 
Hos three sharp 
stainless blades, 
spring action. Price 
79c. 


For use as laboratory equipment, 
write for special school discount. 


SEND FOR PROFESSIONAL OFFER 


Y FOLEY MFG. CO. 
3312-9 N. E. 5th St., Minneapolis 18, Minn. 
Send Professional Offer for Home Economist 
Send Special School Discount for Laboratory 
Equipment | 
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Address 
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Pioneers in Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 418) 
physical parents live on in their chil- 
dren. 

The first of these women, Marion Tal- 
bot, represented New England. She was 
a graduate of Boston University and was 
the daughter of a mother who, though 
not herself a college graduate, was prom- 
inent in educational affairs in Boston. 
It was through Mrs. Talbot’s prodding 
that her daughter Marion and Mrs. 
Richards in 1882 organized the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae (A.C.A.), 
later to become the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, alphabatized 
to A.A.U.W. This organization is not 
irrelevant to our story, for in a way it 
was representative not only of the prin- 
ciples of scholarship and effort so strong 
in the characters of both Mrs. Richards 
and Miss Talbot, but it gave to each of 
them and to other pioneers in home 
economics as well, an outlet used to real 
effect in informing college women about 
the developing field of home economics. 
Furthermore, the A.A.U.W. has been an 
important influence in some states in 
helping to establish and gain support 
for home economics in a college or uni- 
versity. It has, as an accrediting organi- 
zation, forced Home Economics to scru- 
tinize its curricular procedures—never 
too pleasant a process but perhaps valu- 
able to the extent of developing aware- 
ness of goals. 

For two years Marion Talbot tought 
what she herself entitled “domestic 
science” at Wellesley College. It in- 
trigues me greatly to speculate on what 
might have resulted at Wellesley had 
not Chicago University in 1892 reached 
out and taken Marion Talbot. At that 
early date the benign influence for home 
economics which a Marion Talbot could 
exert was irreplaceable. So the gap she 
left at Wellesley closed over, never to 
be reopened. 

From 1892 until her retirement in 
1925 Marion Talbot played her part, 
an important one in the influence she 
exerted on that stream of students flow- 
ing through Chicago University who 
sought help in the fields she represented 
—sanitation, foods and nutrition, house- 
hold administration. Her own scholar- 
ship and standards placed her high in 
the rating of her academic conferees and 
impressed themselves indelibly on her 
students and on others who later joined 
the Chicago University staff. Marion 
‘Talbot possessed a graciousness, a poise, 
an enduring touch of New England's 
belief in “culture” that were of inesti- 
mable value to the budding young home 
economics aspirants to honors. And all 
of these qualities reflected themselves in 
her students. With unswerving courage 
she bespoke for home economics certain 
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strict standards. She frowned on what 
she called “unassociated doing.” She 
sought a form of education which would 
solve the problems of domestic life but 
not be concerned with training for its 
activities. Along with the other pioneers 
in the field of home economics her 
major concern was for an improved 
home and family life. 

And this, as a major aim of the pio- 
neering movement in home economics, 
needs to be emphasized again and again. 
For today’s renaissance of interest in 
the family and the accumulating wealth 
of courses relating to the family now 
being offered in colleges and universities 
is not a new idea. It is but one product 
of the development of scientific back- 
ground and resources needed to support 
such courses, a support and background 
which were lacking when at the turn of 
the century the Richards and the Tal- 
bots clamored for something to be done. 
Lets hear something about Miss Tal- 
bot’s point of view from Miss Talbot 
herself. 

“I would like to see the high school 
work develop a great deal beyond phys- 
ics and chemistry and cooking. As I see 
the high school system in Chicago— 
the high school is eliminating from the 
home many of its old conditions. Chil- 
dren are spending more and more time 
in school, the social life (in the home) 
is becoming less. Societies, social meet- 
ings, clubs, duties of one kind or an- 
other are keeping the children out of 
their homes. When the school hasn't 
its hands on the children they are on 
the streets cut loose from their homes 
and I suppose the reason is that in our 
modern civilization the schools think 
they can give the children what they 
need, better than the home. Is it pos- 
sible through this work to start some 
impulse, some influence in the other 
direction and make children think more 
of what the home is, or what family life 
is, of what they can get out of their 
homes? I wonder if it wouldn't be 
worth while to sacrifice half a dozen 
lessons in cooking to have the children 
report what they do in the way of 
strengthening the life of which they are 
a part, what is thought right in the fam- 
ily, what is done for diversion, what 
art galleries they go to, how they spenc, 
what their church relations are, what 
their moral and spiritual life is—in 
other words make out of this work in 
high schools, not courses in cooking but 
courses in home and family making. 
This is what I think is needed more 
than chemistry and cooking.” 

Marion Talbot agreed with Mrs. 
Richards that it was a mistake to isolate 
home economics in a feminine field. 
She sustained the point of view now 
being resuscitated that a child should 
have two parents and that successful life 

(Concluded on page 486) 
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SEWING TEACHERS! 


Get into the Swing of Things 
with our 
Assorted Felt Craft Kit. 
> 
> 
¥ 
> 


This Kit contains die-cut parts to 


make purses, beanies, stuffed ani- 
mals, belts, hair-bands, pencil cases, 


pot-holders and pincushion. 


Illustrated instruction sheet for each 
project. 


Make over 80 different items with 
our K-920-S $12.75 


smaller 
K-3920-S 
$7.10 


The same Kit, but for 


groups—over 40 items. 


An excellent buy in felt remnants 
of various sizes and colors, together 
with 1,000 pieces of felt appliqué 
and 1 instruction manual. All in 


our K-2100-S $8.75 


FUN WITH FELT COMPANY 
390 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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Pure Wool Wisdom 


This Primer tells you the fascinating 
story of wool from sheep to shop... 
where it is raised, how it is processed 
and finally woven into beautiful fabrics 
to make smart, practical clothing for 
every member of your family. You'll 
learn the difference between woolens | 
and worsteds. You'll realize the impor- 
tance of insisting upon highest quality 
for greatest value in wear and style... } 
quality which is always assured by the i 
Botany Brand label. 


BOTANY MILLS, INC. Passaic, N. J. 


COPYRIGHT 1947 BY BOTANY MALS mC. 


e. ” 
[ OOTAMY 1A TRADE HARE OF BOTANY WLS IHO,, REGISTERED \H THE U.S, PATENT OFFICE 5] 
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(Continued from page 484) 


needed the combined interest of man 
and woman. Again I quote from Marion 
Talbot: 

“It is sometimes thought that the dif- 
ferentiation of women’s education from 
men’s in the two latter years of college 
will make it possible to introduce spe- 
cial courses in home economics. This 
opinion in the last analysis seems to 
imply that courses should be offered in 
the special activities of women, like 
cooking, sewing and laundry work, and 
that there should be parallel courses for 
college boys in putting down carpets, 
taking care of the furnace and sweeping 
the sidewalk. Unless this is the meaning 
I see no reason for the differentiation. 
These students are to be teachers, physi- 
cians, philanthropists, heads of families, 
citizens, and all alike need home eco- 
nomics in its broadest sense. . . . The 
colleges must keep to their own special 
field, using home economics as a subject 
for developing not mechanical or man- 
ual facility, not even hygienic habits, 
but the meaning of the physical, social, 
moral, esthetic and spiritual conditions 
of the home to the individual and to 
society at large.” 

Ellen Richards and Marion Talbot 
had much in common but in some fun- 
damentals they differed. Miss Talbot 
feared the encroachment on academic 
standards of practical activities. Her 
early life had been in a bookish atmos- 
phere while Mrs. Richards youth had 
brought her into intimate contact with 
the realities of everyday living. Its prob- 
lems she had conquered, learned from 
and made into an automatic part of her 
own physiology. Out of such experi- 
ences she had gained a feeling of power 
over her environment which gave her 
freedom and security. She believed in 
the values of “doing,” realizing that as 
growth occurred these would take their 
rightful and automatic place. She had 
no fear of them. Her approach was 
the positive one which placed emphasis 
on the scientific approach and let the 
chips of practical activities fall where 
they would. It was good to have had 
both approaches in the composite pic- 
ture of home economics which devel- 
oped under pioneer direction. 


H. E. on Wheels 


(Continued from page 415) 


around so much it often takes two terms 
to do one term’s work; therefore, many 
of the boys and girls are sixteen to 
eighteen years old by the time they are 
in the eighth grade. At that time many 
of the children drop out of school alto- 
gether. For this reason Leo B. Hart, 





Superintendent of Schools in  Bakers- 
field, Kern County, believes these chil- 
dren need to have their educational op- 
portunities greatly broadened — hence, 
the trailer classrooms. Eventually, it is 
hoped, more of these mobile units will 
be purchased in areas where small 
schools, widely scattered, find it advan- 
tageous to pool their resources to give 
their children the kind of education 
they need. 


Korniet— 


SERVE THESE New DISHES 


Made with KORNLET — just the 
cream of the kernels, extracted from 
sweet cogn by a process that elimi- 
nates the coarse, indigestible hulls. 
Concentrated goodness! 
Try the many new tempting dishes 
—rich, creamy 
soup, griddle cakes, 
tasty puddings, all 
made with... 
KORNLET 
© 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 












THE HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Popular Ry-Krisp Reducing Plan. 
“Design for Reducing”—1! 200- 
calorie diet for women, 1800 
for men. Booklet No. C566. For 







Two teen-agers. “Through the Look- 
RED ing Glass,“ 1500-calorie diet. 
EDUCING Booklet No. C966. Write to: 
BOOKLETS RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 







46C Checkerboard Square, St. Lowis 2, Mo, 
*e"e"e"e 





BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B;, Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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News Notes 
(Continued from page 454) 


held in Minneapolis. San Francisco has 
been selected for the 1949 meeting and 
Boston for 1950. 


Luncheon Commercial 

People, who have resigned themselves 
to singing commercials, to airplanes 
shouting advertising slogans through 
loud speakers, and to buying cereal so 
Junior can get an atom bomb in ex- 
change for the boxtop, will be quite 
stoical about advertising’s latest facet. 

A new concern called Luncheon Is 
Served, Inc., is selling this idea to manu- 
facturers: L.I.S., Inc., will serve a free 
luncheon to church organizations, par- 
ent-teacher groups, hospital auxiliaries 
and other women’s clubs in order to 
promote goodwill among consumers for 
the manufacturers’ products. Manufac- 
turers whose products are featured pay 
all expenses for the program and a three 
course meal (soup, main course, ice 
cream, plus extras). This includes the 
services of a home economist who super- 
vises the meal’s preparation and con- 
ducts the program. Two cooks are pro- 
vided to prepare the meal. 


The plan was originated and is di- 
rected by Mrs. Dorothy Davis of Phila- 
delphia who expects to extend its serv- 
ice to 12 cities across the country this 
year. 


From Here to There— 


Martha Stewart Tupper has been ap- 
pointed Director of Home Economics 





for Dudley, Anderson & Yutzy of New 
York. Mrs. Tupper comes to this pub- 
lic relations firm from Pratt Institute 
where she has been Assistant Professor 
of Foods and Nutrition for the past two 
years. Previous to that she was an in 
structor in foods and nutrition at Con- 
necticut College for Women, a home 
service lecturer for the Brooklyn Union 
Gas Company and assistant to the Food 


Editor of Pictorial Review-Delineator 
magazine. She is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi; Teachers College, 
Columbia University; and a graduate 
dietitian of Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York Medical Center. 


Elizabeth S. Rygg is the new Home 
Economics Director of the Jaques Man 
ufacturing Company, makers of Kk C 
baking powder. A graduate of the Uni 
versity of Chicago. Miss Rygg is a 
former director of Test Kitchens of the 
Board of Education for the city ol 


Chicago, 


Emma States will direct the work in 
recipe development, testing, photog 
raphy and product promotion for the 
Pacific Kitchen of the Pacific National 
Advertising Agency in Seattle. Mrs 
States was previously associated with the 
Dorothy Dean department of the Spokes 
man-Review in Spokane and has also 
been with the home service department 
of Puget Sound Power & Light Com 
pany. She is a graduate of State College 
of Washington and was the first presi 
dent of the Seatthke Home Economists in 


Business. 





TEACHERS NEED THIS 


BLUE GOOSE BUYING GUIDE 
FOR FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


48 Fact-Filled Pages 


qut MARK OF QWarj>, 


Over 100 natural-color illustrations {jaesn Fruits ano victTarce 


Here's a reference book you'll use again and again 
in your Foods classes—a handy source of up-to-the 
minute, practical, authentic information compiled 
by the shippers of Blue Goose quality fresh fruits 
and vegetables. Contains complete descriptions of 
over 175 commodities, plus pointers on buying, 
vitamin content data, market-season charts, helpful 
tips on home storage, and a wealth of other useful 
information. Single copies mailed free to teachers 
and dieticians. Write today to the address below. 


ome poe — 








AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS INC. - 122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
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